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Report on Cleveland 


IN NOVEMBER 29, 1950, in a solemn setting, rich in color and pageantry, 

the delegates of 29 American Christian churches brought into being the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., dedicated “‘to the 
glory of God and the service of mankind.” 


It was a great moment in religious history as a representative of each of 
25 major Protestant and four Eastern Orthodox churches signed constituting 
documents, then heard the presiding officer formally declare the National 
Council officially constituted. 


Against the backdrop of the banners of the 29 constituent denominations 
the eight merging agencies signified that they were now united in an inter- 
church enterprise linking 32,000,000 Christians in 150 churches across the land. 

The real problem which confronts the Churches is not the strength of the enemy without 
but the quality of the spiritual life within. This council can only be strong as the Churches 
are strong . . . The Churches can only be strong as there is strength and intensity of convic- 
tion and experience. 

Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill 

These words from the closing statement of the first President of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., place the responsibility 
for this Council in the lives of every member of every participating church. 
Our individual thoughts and actions must be those of devoted adherents to 
) His gospel. Then, and then only, may we invoke His blessing upon this 
momentous undertaking. 





Following are reports from Dr. Van Dusen and four Union students who 
attended the Cleveland meeting. They are here presented in the hope that they 
may serve as a small effort in making the meaning of the NCCCUSA more 
vital to those whom the Council serves. 


Henry P. Van Dusen 


HE FORMATION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL of the Churches of Christ in 

the United States has been hailed as “the most significant event in the his- 
tory of American Protestantism.” Even if that judgment be considered some- 
what exaggerated, no one will question the great significance of this event. 
That significance will be stressed by others. But there is one feature of the 
launching of the National Council —a relatively minor, indeed almost inci- 
dental, feature — which has not been noted and which, in the end of the day, 
may prove of major consequence. 
The new National Council is, beyond challenge, the most elaborate and 
complicated piece of ecclesiastical machinery which has ever been created, not 
only in the United States but anywhere. It has been brought into being by 
ithe merger of eight previously existing national interdenominational bodies. 
At least four of those bodies — the Federal Council, the Foreign Missions Con- 
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ference, the Home Missions Council, and the International Council of Religious 
Education — were, themselves, highly complex organizations, functioning 
through intricate networks of divisions, departments, councils and committees. 
In their consolidation into the National Council, few basic structural modifi- 
cations have been made. On the contrary, by and large their organizations have 
been taken over entire. More than that; to assure coordination of their paral- 
lel or related activities, a considerable number of mew cross-divisional and 
cross-departmental councils and committees have been projected. In other 
words, on top of eight already involved structures has been superimposed the 
new Council, with its own framework of complex machinery. I venture to 
guess that there are not more than two or three persons, even among those 
most active in the formation of the National Council, who could pass a perfect 
examination on all the details of its organization. To the great majority of 
outsiders, its organizational chart suggests a mystifying maze defying compre- 
hension. 


At once, the question arises: who in the world is going to operate this 
vast network of ecumenical relationships? In the first instance, of course, 
the professional staff. Here, likewise, on the whole, the secretaries of the 
merged bodies have been incorporated in the new Council and will continue 
to direct its day-by-day operations. But, this is, in the fullest sense, a Council - 
of the Churches. Responsibility not only for its overall policies but also for 
the detailed implementation of those policies through its unnumbered divisions, 
departments, councils, committees, and inter-divisional and inter-departmental 
bodies rests squarely upon the officially designated representatives of the con- 
stituent denominations. 





————— 


In the creation of the National Council, as in the formation of the World 
Council of Churches two years earlier, a highly important alteration in the locus 
of responsibility has been taking place. The early development of all the ecu- | 
menical movements was very largely the handiwork of “ecumenical enthusi- 
asts” (“‘ecumaniacs,” someone has called them). They were often men and 
women of far-vision and prophetic devotion who sat somewhat loose to the 
constrictions of denominational machinery; a disproportionately large number 
of them were Union Seminary alumni. With the domestication of these ecu- | 
menical bodies within the Churches, their places are being taken by denomina- 
tional officers. The “ecumaniacs” are giving place to “ecclesiastical wheel- 
horses.” 


The ultimate result of this shift in leadership cannot be wholly forseen. 
That it threatens to dull somewhat the prophetic edge of ecumenical vision and 
activity will hardly be questioned. That it will broaden ecumenical awareness | 
and increase the serise of ecumenical participation on the part of the rank and 
file of both clergy and laity can hardly be doubted. For better or worse, 
the change is taking place. It has its most vivid concrete illustration in the 
organizational structure of the new National Council. 
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Now, the upshot of all this is that the “ecclesiastical wheelhorses” will 
henceforth carry most of the burden of direction of this infinitely elaborate 
and complicated machine which is the National Council. It will make heavy 
demands upon them for ecumenical service. They will find themselves devot- 
ing more and more of their attention and their time and their energy to ecu- 
menical tasks; and, by that token, less and less, to their strictly denominational 
work. Human nature being what it is, we tend to believe in that for which 
we actually carry responsibility and in whose direction we have an active hand. 
Thus, indirectly and unforseen, the very complexity of the new National 
Council machinery is serving the unintended purpose of winning to its en- 
thusiastic support the men and women whose major loyalties heretofore have 
been given to denominational concerns. Through continuous and demanding 
participation in the intricacies of the National Council, denominational leaders, 
sometimes almost in spite of themselves, are being brought into an intelligent 
understanding of and ardent devotion to the whole ecumenical development. 
One already sees this taking place in individual cases. The “ecclesiastical wheel- 
horses” are becoming “ecumenical enthusiasts.” There could be no surer 
guarantee of the long-range secure rootage of the National Council within 
American Protestantism. 


Warren ‘Bud’ Day 


ITH VISIONS OF FOLLOWING in the footsteps of Archbishop William 

Temple and others who first viewed the ecumenical movement from 
the ranks of the lowly ushers, and with later hope for the approval of such 
term paper topics as “The Cleveland Statement on Christian Ethics” or “St. 
Paul and the Cleveland Convention,” some twenty-two Union Seminary 
students volunteered to serve as ushers for the Constituting Convention of 
NCCCUSA. In addition, eight other students participated in the meetings, 
either as visitors or as agency representatives. This event was not limited to 
the Cleveland conference itself, for at Union there was special preparation 
through a discussion meeting with Dr. Roswell P. Barnes on the significance 
of the coming Cleveland gathering; during that focal week, there were special 
prayers and a chapel service dedicated to the support of the new Protestant 
organization; as a follow-up, reports were made to the seminary community, 
collectively and individually; and, the literature barrage provides a continual 
thread, as the NCCCUSA becomes a reality in our lives. A thrilling moment 
for some of us at Cleveland was provided by the presentation of a scroll of 
Union Seminary signatures, those who wished to indicate genuine support of 
the new council, to the new president, Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill. 


On behalf of the group mentioned above, I should like to add a note of 
thanks to the Interseminary Movement and its new executive secretary, Rev. 
Arch Tolbert, for making possible our participation at Cleveland. (Our thanks 
also to the Union Seminary alumni of Cleveland area for the grand luncheon, 
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which excused us from certain duties — another way of emphasizing Union’s 
strong participation in ecumenical affairs.) The total group of 100 student 
ushers managed to squeeze from the over-crowded schedule enough time for 
several discussion meetings concerning the total ecumenical movement and 
the significance of NCCCUSA. With Dr. Visser ’t Hooft and Miss Sarah 
Chakko leading our thinking, we pierced beyond the superficiality enjoyed by 
most visitors to the conference, reaching into the depths of the theological 
significance of such an historic occasion. 


“As ushers, we were all too aware of the tremendous amount of business 
to be transacted at Cleveland. Untold numbers of mimeographed sheets and 
administrative details witnessed to that fact. It was a real thrill to be carrying 
a message from a voting delegate (likely at least on a par with a bishop) to 
one of the NCCCUSA top leaders on the platform, perhaps Dr. Earl F. Adams, 
administrative secretary; further, one gained a symbolic grasp of the reality of 
the American Church as he searched (on behalf of a newly arrived delegate) 
for the delegation from the Evangelical Unity of Czech Moravian Brethren in 
North America, or the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, or the 
Ukranian Orthodox Church of America. 


Certainly Cleveland found its base in the existential situation. The human 
predicament was felt especially through the work of the prophetic weather 
man; the “big snow” will long be remembered by Cleveland delegates, many 
of whom arrived hours or days late, due to transportation delays. But, man’s 
nature was brought to even greater focus as the Korean crisis developed during 
the week at Cleveland; thoughts and speeches were generally either directly 
related to that crisis or tinged with its implications. Against that setting, we 
greatly appreciated the remarks of Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, setting forth 
Christian guides for action in such a crisis. Likely, the world situation saved 
the convention from becoming a “‘yes-yes” formality. 


One of the most meaningful moments for me was participation in the 
daily devotional services, especially those led by Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, presi- 
dent of Morehouse College, and by Dr. Georges Florovsky, warden of St. 
Vladimir’s Orthodox Seminary. Dr. Mays’ use of scriptural litany pointed to 
our one-ness, to be found only through Christ. Dr. Florovsky pointed to the 
differing traditions within the present-day Church, suggesting the value of 
such diversity, as we seek to find the underlying unity. Dramatic highlights 
of the conference which will become keys for future remembrance of this 
event in the history of the American Church included the act of constituting 
the NCCCUSA and the closing service of dedication. At the former, a grand 
processional, involving all the participating groups with banners waving and 
their voting representatives with robes flowing, retained its essentially Protest- 
ant character when the musicians apparently missed a cue, causing temporary 
delay. Nevertheless, there was herein expressed the real surge of the American 
church as it banded more closely together in cooperative unity, through the 
actuality of Cleveland. 
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The Cleveland meeting was essentially a formality, focusing the life of 
the Church on this new organization which had been in process of formation 
for some time. Further, there was associated with the week’s activities a good 
deal of administrative business and drudgery (as well as leg-work for messen- 
gers). For me, however, and I think I speak on behalf of all our student delega- 
tion, it was a grand display of the present state of Church cooperation in 
America. It demonstrated once and for all a two-dimensional unity, which 
we now enjoy (at least on the top administrative levels): (1) a unity in the 
realization that Foreign Missions work is not divorced from the work of Chris- 
tian Education, that the United Council of Church Women and the United 
Stewardship Council do not witness to separate gospels, but that the mission 
of the Church is one; (2) a unity in the experience of cooperative action among 
the different denominational groups represented, denying any insurmountable 
barriers between those groups but recognizing certain basic distinctions and 
differences. Thus, for me, the real meaning of Cleveland was a personal parti- 
cipation in the ecumenical movement, a movement described by Rev. Robert 
S. Bilheimer (former executive secretary, Interseminary Movement) as the 
“reformation which amid the disunity of the churches asserts the unity of the 
Church . . . and amid the provincialism of the churches asserts the world mis- 
sion of the Church.” 


David Gourlay and Glanville Jones 


N SEEKING TO RECORD OUR IMPRESSIONS of the Constituting Convention of 
I the NCCCUSA it appears necessary to distinguish between first, the sig- 
nificance of the constituting act itself, ie. the importance, for the life of 
America and the world of the coming together of these denominations and 
agencies, and second, the significance of the pronouncements, addresses and 
general sense of fellowship as reflecting the mind of the Churches and as 
relevant to the immediate national and international situation. 


With regard to the first point, it would be true to say that the people 
of the American churches alone can speak with authority, for NCCCUSA is 
the product of the striving and consecration of churches and church leaders 
over many years and only those who have taken part in this process can best 
know what it means. To independent observers however, it would seem that 
such a step was already overdue. Amsterdam and the World Council of 
Churches should logically have followed the formation of National Councils 
but fortunately Providence does not wait for the logical working out of 
human schemes. God may have used the coming together of the churches of 
the world to stimulate and inspire, indeed to hasten the coming together of 
churches within the nations. It may be that similar results are and will be 
discernible in the religious life of other great peoples. 


Another impression which remains with us is that NCCCUSA has come 
into being in response to a long felt need for an authoritative voice to speak on 
behalf of Protestantism. Such a need becomes apparent not only as against the 
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clamour of secular voices, but also as against other religious voices. If we be- 
lieve the Protestant interpretation of the Gospel to be more relevant than any 
other, then we must demonstrate that relevance and make the nation aware 
of it. This is surely one thing that the National Council must seek to do. 
For this end it would have been difficult to choose a more competent leader 
than Bishop Sherill. Every possible status and support should be accorded 
him in his new office. It might even be suggested that the two year period 
of office is too short a time for one man to make his contribution as leader 
to such a tremendous task. We do not wish to suggest in all this that the 
authority for which we plead is anything other than the voice of the people, 
but that the thought of all the various denominations should be effectively 
and powerfully expressed requires such a body and such a leader as the National 
Council and its President. 


To turn now to the significance of the series of services and addresses. 
Our first reaction was an awareness of the sense of fellowship and unity of 
purpose which was most evident. The church in America is as cosmopolitan 
as America itself and it too has learned something of the art of toleration and 
of getting along together despite differences. Even that, however, must not 
be regarded as the goal itself. Something more than toleration is needed in 
the Church. The only real unity is unity in the truth and the richest fellow- 
ship belongs to those who make the search for truth in partnership with 
others more important than a persistent clinging to cherished beliefs and 
traditions and permitting others to do likewise. 


It was unfortunate that the political situation prevented both the Hon. 
Dean Acheson and Sir Oliver Franks from attending but there were notable 
speeches by Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft and by Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, liaison 
officer between the U. N. and the World Council of Churches. The latter’s 
subject was, What is the Christian’s responsibility in the present world crisis? 
As British observers, we felt this speech was of singular importance for two 
reasons, the content of the speech and its reception by the assembly. In the 
first place Dr. Nolde’s frank and outspoken criticisms of certain American ex- 
tremist opinions was timely. He warned Christians against the danger of 
falling victim to the attitude which had come to regard a general war as in- 
evitable, he spoke against the view which thought that the use of the A-bomb 
was the only solution to our difficulties and he decried the tendency towards 
identifying too easily our forces with those of righteousness. If these remarks 
seem commonplace it might be well to remind ourselves that the evening papers 
that night in Cleveland carried articles urging the immediate use of the A- 
bomb against Manchuria. In New York it would not have been difficult to re- 
gard the reception of Dr. Nolde’s speech as likely to be enthusiastic. But | 
America — as we have come to realise——is more than New York and the 
Eastern seaboard and looking around the convention and taking into considera- 
tion the divergence of background and opinion represented there, it was im- 
possible to hazard a guess that the effect would be even favourable. When the 
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representatives rose spontaneously to applaud, it became at once clear that here 
was a substantial cross-section of American opinion which had been influenced 
neither by panic, hysteria nor self-righteousness in the crises of the preceding 
weeks. 

Finally, the international emphasis was clear in the fact that such promi- 
nent figures as Kagawa, Dr. Sarah Chakko and Dr. Visser ’t Hooft were pres- 
ent and had been invited to speak, all of which gave us a sense that we were 
participating in something more than a National Convention. We were only 
a part of a world community with whom we shared a common concern for the 
well-being of the children of God everywhere and for the coming of God’s 
Kingdom. The concluding words of Bishop Sherill are significant for any 
attempt to place the National Council and its work in true perspective. 

If we have met here and have been only concerned with the necessary machinery of ec- 
clesiastical cooperation then we shall have missed a great opportunity. Here we should be 


conscious of the overshadowing and indwelling presence of God, here in the fellowship of the 
Churches we should experience the gift of power. 


As we travelled back from Cleveland through the foothills of the Alleg- 
heny Mountains we saw where the winds in recent storms had splintered the 
trees like match-wood and we thought of storm and violence and slow, deep- 
rooted growth. If the National Council is to grow in any real sense it must 
never rest content with any superficial level of cooperation but must reach 
downwards to where it comes into living contact with the fellowship which 
is rooted in Christ. 


Meryl! Ruoss 


This Council has been constituted by twenty-nine Churches for the glory of God and the 
well-being of humanity. It manifests our oneness in Jesus Christ as divine Lord and Saviour; 
his is the mandate we obey and his the power upon which we rely. It is designed to be an in- 
strument of the Holy Spirit for such ministries of evangelism, education, and relief as are better 
achieved through Christian cooperation than by the labors of separated groups. It coordinates 
and continues the work of eight interdenominational agencies ministering in as many fields of 
Christian usefulness. 


HESE WERE THE worps of the opening paragraph of the Message sent “‘to 

the People of the Nation” by the NCCCUSA at its final session in Cleve- 
land, December 1, 1950. This paragraph succinctly sets forth the core of the 
ideal — and the reality — which now is the National Council. 

One of the most commonly raised questions about this new ecclesiastical 
creature is, What has happened to the agencies? 

The eight interdenominational agencies referred to in the Message have 
gone out of business! In some instances a legal shadow remains because of 
certain obligations, but.to all intents and purposes the new structure replaces 
them — as one organization. Theoretically, something completely new has 
come into existence. However, it will be more than a few months until the 
agency complex is completely worn away and the new garment of oneness 
is put on. 


Personnel of the separate agencies has to a large measure been retained to 
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operate the new agency. For the time being their work will be almost identical 
to what it was before the merger. In many cases offices are identical and the 
only thing changed are the letterheads! But the larger framework in which 
they are now cast will gradually have its effect on jobs and personnel. Some 
offices have already moved. Others will—either as a merger to eliminate 
duplication, or to bring related tasks closer together physically to enhance 
coordination and effectiveness. 


Since the proof of the pudding comes with its eating it behooves us to 
spend most of our time talking about what is going to happen to the work 
formerly carried on by these agencies. No person has the final answer to 
this question. But everyone connected with the NCCCUSA intends that 
there should be no lapse in programs underway nor any “retrenchment” ex- 
cept in cases of duplication. Even here eliminations will be made carefully and 
only after thorough consideration. 


The challenge to make the National Council “an instrument of the 
Holy Spirit” reaches to every Division, Department, Commission and Commit- 
tee. It is the responsibility of every individual who is a part of the Council — 
employees, delegates, Board or Committee members and each of the more than 
31,000,000 Protestant and Orthodox members of the Churches constituting 
the Council. Never before have American Churches faced such an imposing 
challenge — and opportunity! 

In effect the full weight of all the Churches is now thrown behind each 
project undertaken by the Council. Tremendous resources are now marshalled 
under one banner. They support every undertaking. A high quality product is 
now available to all phases of the Churches’ attack on the “unfaith” of our 
age. In order not to be unduly visionary perhaps we should say a high quality 
product can be available. 

As the people involved in running the Council— from you and me to 
the Executive Director and the President — gain the sense of “‘one great task,” 
the agency sense of separateness can be left behind. As this greater pooling 
of knowledge, abilities and other resources becomes more effective, the tools 
forged by the Council for use by the denominations and by our local church 
will be of higher quality. Each tradition has something to bring to the task. 
Each can learn and benefit from the one effort. 

The Council should also be able to bring the work of each Division into 
new fields. We all agree that the church has much to do in new areas. When 
the united efforts of competent personnel in radio, television, publication, 
education, evangelism, etc., are brought to bear on a new piece of work, closed 
doors will yield. 

There are sobering facts, too. The challenge in itself is sobering enough. 
But the actual business of getting the job done is almost staggering. The 
faith of our fathers is indeed necessary——-and in goodly measure! The 
NCCCUSA is an administrative collossus—let’s admit it. But it is by no means 
as large or as complicated as many segments of the American business com- 
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munity. The helm is at present in the hands of God-fearing and competent men 
and women. Yet the needs of the Council in the years ahead will demand a 
continuing supply of able and trained Christian administrators. 

This has been one of the obvious needs of the American Churches for 
many years. Perhaps the Council itself can stimulate some Seminary — or 
Seminaries — to rise above ingrown tradition and fulfill its function of meet- 
ing the needs of the church. The NCCCUSA just as every other Council 
of Churches in this land — faces the real possibility of losing Christ in the 
crisis. Every man is tempted to use an organization as a ladder to personal 
power and prestige, and without personnel primarily orientated to Christ, the 
National Council could become an apostate instrument of the Holy Spirit. 


To understand the high hopes for the NCCCUSA we must also see the 
church where it stands in reality today. The present state of the Churches 
of Christ in America place some very real obstacles — and again, opportunities 
— in the path of the Council. Major obstacles were quite obvious at Cleveland. 
One of the most pressing, of course, is the general disrepute of stewardship 
among American Churches. Most American Protestants conceive of their 
financial obligations to the Church as equivalent to a weekly chocolate sun- 
dae. The National Council —or any local church for that matter — cannot 
be operated effectively by parsimonious “two-bit” hand-outs! Union is not a 
cheap way out. It brings economy only in the more efficient use of each 
church dollar. The vast new possibilities for work which Union opens up 
demands greater stewardship, not less. 

It was quite apparent at Cleveland that the Protestant Church in America 
had honestly come by its label “class church” — i.e. middle and upper class. 
Delegations, speakers’ lists and lay officials created a roster that looks like a 
“Who’s Who” of American industrial power. Few representatives of the great 
segments of American population who make it possible for these same men to 
be on top of the heap were present. Simply because the church was here rep- 
resented as it exists. 

The Delegates’ section at Cleveland graphically demonstrated the fact 
that a significant portion of American Protestants are not white. Yet there 
were few “mixed” delegations. The program likewise reflected this discrimina- 
tion. We had a wonderful Negro songleader, and the most inspiring medita- 
tion of the four days was led by Dr. Benjamin Mays — this was the Negro 
participation. For one I would have been happy to substitute Dr. Mays as 
principal speaker for either Stassen or Pew — preferably both! America still 
has a segregated church — high-sounding moralisms not withstanding. 

Finally, it was painfully obvious that denominationalism was as rampant 
as ever on the American church scene. All kinds of safeguards to “denomina- 
tional sovereignity” were included in the Constitution of the NCCCUSA. 
Speeches and actions bristled with it. At times one could have readily substi- 
tuted a flock of peacocks and achieved the same strutting results. One longs 
for the day when denominations will have enough of Christ’s charity in their 
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collective breasts to envisage unity as delegation of supposed sovereignity, 
rather than a surrender of something which they don’t possess at any rate. 
One prays that a Jones or Greenwich movement will strike the spark that will 
set to burning a fire strong enough to consume our false pride. Or — 


Perhaps this will be the ultimate glory of the NCCCUSA. 


A Tale About a Woman’s Hat* 


By Haakon Flottorp 


WOMAN MAY TUMBLE into a rather turbulent state of mind when she dis- 

covers that the original creation of a hat which she bought for $48.50 
has been copied by some rascal and the copy sold to Mrs. So-and-so for $8.98. 
This Mrs. So-and-so, an insignificant little piece of household furniture, hap- 
pens to live in the very same community which was supposed to enjoy the 
uniqueness of the original creation! 

However, this odd phenomenon may also develop even if there are a few 
miles distance between the two women, so we may safely conclude that the 
factor of the same public, or the same audience for the show, is not all-decisive. 
There may even be some kind of a moral indignation involved. You can not 
simply assume that the reason for a woman’s disquiet in such a situation lies 
in the uncomfortable fact that nobody in her audience is able to discern the 
big difference between an original creation and a good copy; namely, that 
the one hat is created, and bought for $48.50, while the other one is only pro- 
duced to the cost of $8.98. 


Such an assumption might be taken as an insult, too. A highly respect- 
able woman would not try to make herself rate by a reference to what she 
can afford to spend in money and time on a hat. Consequently, you ask the 
woman herself. “Why did you buy that terribly expensive hat in the first 
place ” And she will answer, “Because I liked it.” And you will say, “And 
you don’t like it any more now?” And if you are a well-rounded personality 
with a love for music and sense for poetry, you will hum — inwardly, of course, 
“Ja donna e mobile . . .” and let it be with that. 

But you just can’t stop meditating upon woman. 

In this case, why did this particular woman like this particular hat? And 
certainly she liked it, because she chose to spend a lot of money on it. In what 
kind of a world does she live? 

I suppose she reads the New York Times, or an equally respectable paper, 
where you get the fullest, most complete information concerning everything 
which is “fit to print.” 





*The editors of the UNION SEMINARY QUARTERLY REVIEW asked one of the students 
from abroad to write an article explaining the failure of American foreign policy to catch the 
imagination of the peoples of Asia and Europe. Why is Communism with all its horrors more 
successful on this point? In reply, Haakon Flottorp wrote “A Tale About a Woman’s Hat.” 
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Even if the news is fit to print it gives a pretty terrible picture: Eighteen- 
year-old boys may be drafted — those above twenty-five are too essential for 
industry; taxes may be boosted four per cent; there is another wildcat strike 
on the railroad — when will people wake up to the seriousness of the situation, 
has not the president proclaimed a state of national emergency! And the 
foreigner wonders when the New Yorker may realize that something going on 
5,000 miles away may be more important than the unusual thing that he may 
be an hour late for work. 


In such a situation of great seriousness it is always very comforting to 
read the advertisements. Not primarily because of the witness they bear to 
American ingenuity and capacity for production, but because of the mood of 
the drawings. Sophisticated advertising exhibits really the old, classical ideal 
of harmonious man. Watch that calm, etherial look of personal integrity, in- 
dicating an inner source of strength which is inexhaustible! I don’t believe you 
find mankind’s perennial striving toward detachment from the turbulent stream 
of accidentals more explicitly put forth in any other country today. That is 
probably because of the class tension in other democracies. In these class-ridden 
societies such an ideal would only be interpreted as an expression of that subtlety 
you might call Stoic ecapism. Most people in these backward areas simply iden- 
tify this kind of sophistication as an automatic, effortless result of living a life 
so protected economically and so centered in itself that a main concern gets 
to be the wearing of a hat which nobody else can wear. 


But in a society without classes, a society where everyone counts not 
because of what his father is, only because of what he is in himself; what 
kind of stuff there is in him, as indicated by the kind of a car he drives or 
by the kind of an apartment he lives in— in such a society, the very same 
concern is perfectly legitimate, because it expresses the striving to express a 
personality. A society which has a sense of the uniqueness of every individual 
must make a point out of avoiding uniformity. Because of the infinite value 
of each individual member of such a society, by the power of his creative in- 
dividuality, he must have a demand upon production which is infinite. And 
it his duty to spend what money he may be able to make in order to express 
this individuality, be it in the form of benevolence or be it in the form of 
unique fashion creations. 


The first concern is as real as the second, because the free individual 
knows that his freedom can only be possible within the structures of univer- 
sality. I can put it less abstractly: I am only free as long as my neighbour does 
not rebel against me for want or for envy. Of course, you cannot expect an 
uneducated man to have any sense for individuality; consequently, you give 
him an education, in order to furnish him with a vague idea that in a whole- 
some society at least 500 or 4000 families must have the opportunity to ma- 
terialize the idea of individuality. As this takes both money and time it can 
only be brought about vicariously, so to say; you share in it by reading the 
society pages in your paper. This is the function of the “leisure class.” Just 
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imagine the expense of proper clothes, clothes that fully express your personal 
uniqueness in a hundred different situations! 

You knew, this is the profound reason why beauty never goes with 
uniformity. Beauty is the embodiment of uniqueness, the perfection of the 
moment, the concrete now, with its particular circumstances — particular 
people in a particular place for a particular purpose. It does take taste to fore- 
see the situation, to invite the right people, to arrange everything in such a 
way that everything clicks, to bring about the unique mood of the moment. 
It is almost art — for what is art, except the creation of a moment with its 
particular mood? What is even Sartre except the vigorous effort to create the 
moment with its mood of meaningful existence? What is democracy, what is 
John Dewey, what is everything except an instrument to help us experience 
the moment? The moment és human existence and human eternity, and if you 
do not have the moment, you have nothing. Everything which is outside the 
moment, is non-being, useless; there is no power in it. 


* ** * * 


Traian Korugal' stood in the rain waiting for Johann Moritz to get his 
wife Susanna, who had run away from her father. Her father had killed her 
mother. Susanna was soaked by the rain; Johann was soaked by the rain. Now 
Traian also got soaked, although that was not necessary at all, because Johann 
managed the situation. Traian explained afterwards, “I felt the need to share 
in my neighbour’s sufferings, though my help was of no practical value what- 
soever.” 


Just the sort of pointless things God did when he created the universe, thought Traian. 
He made so many things of no practical value, and yet they are the most beautiful of all. 
Logically speaking, for instance, the life of man is a useless creation ... But it is the en- 
thusiasm of life that is magnificent. Despite its uselessness, its beauty remains unsurpassable. 

Maybe this is a different kind of beauty; it is perfect in the instant, but 
it does not aim at the instant; it is powerless, because it is grasped by the in- 
stant; it is necessity, not freedom; and at the same time it is perfect freedom 
because it is entirely superfluous. Maybe it is the same kind of beauty as 
Soren Kierkegaard saw in his authorship, in its absolute dependence upon God. 
He says in a note at the beginning of chapter three, section two, of POINT 
OF VIEW, where he is discussing “the part of providence in my authorship:” 

The reader may now, maybe, be conscious of the real trouble of the whole authorship, as 
man must look upon it; i.e. how it happened to get the appearance of being superfluous rather 
than actively engaged. The reason for this is that it is too religious, humanly speaking. The 
author in his existence has been too religious, the author has qua author been absolutely depen- 
dent upon God. If the author had been less weak; i.e. humanly stronger; i.e. less religious; then 
he had without hesitation taken over the authorship as his own. He had, probably, procured 
a few friends and conspirators, he would have announced his intentions to them, he would have 








discussed it with them, calling upon their help. They, in turn, would have called upon others, | 


and the authorship would have been relevant, would have been actively engaged in the moment 
—instead of being superfluous, just as, above everything and above all, God himself is superfluous 
when understood in terms of finitude.? 


1. C. Virgil Gheorghiu, The Twentyfifth Hour, New York: Knopf, 1950, P. 53. 
2. SYNSPUNKTET FOR MIN FOFATTERVIRKSOMHED, Kjobenhavn, 1859, pp. 49 f. 
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American civilization, which came into being for the purpose of serving 
individual man in his uniqueness as an absolute value, today understands per- 
sonality in terms of adjustment. Even on the international scene it is living 
on the “‘aesthetical stage;” its purpose, where it does transcend immediate self- 
ishness, does not offer any plan beyond the scope of “getting along with the 
Communists until Communism disintegrates from within.” 

The danger of the Iron Curtain in the present crisis is not just that it iso- 
lates the Communist block — they probably know much more about us than 
we know about them. The danger presented by the Iron Curtain is the terrific 
service it renders to Western escapism by its character of a scapegoat that 
prohibits us from realizing our ultimate weakness. Our crumbling bourgeois 
creed keeps itself upright on these crutches: “If they only knew how wonderful 
our life is they would surely become converted over night!” If we just could 
come through with the voice of America — telling them about our cars and 
our refrigerators, about television and juke-boxes and Bob Hope; yes, even 
about that wonderful opportunity of expressing our individuality by buying a 
hat at $48.50, they would choose the West. Yes, just as sure as the Chinese 
people chose the soft silken raiments of Chiang’s officials rather than the 
blue working shirt of Mao’s. And they would certainly appreciate the freedom 
of being able to chose between the Mirror and the News, and express it by vot- 
ing for a man who is democratic enough to descend from the platform in 
order to shake hands. They would rest perfectly assured that his agility for 
remembering names is an indication of a concern for personal needs, especially 
if the wife likes hats at $48.50 apiece in order to express her individuality. 


* * * * 


Small wonder, that American democracy is built upon the conviction that 
every man has a right to his own opinion — not primarily to the truth — be- 
cause the one is as good as the other as long as it is “sincere”; ie. adhered to 
passionately and lived out in society — a society the expressed purpose of 
which is to make room for this kind of an atomization — to make it possible 
to exist in a world of illusions and wishful thinking. Small wonder, that the 
common wisdom of mankind sometimes is monopolized as “American” — you 
appeal to people’s moral integrity not in terms of what is right, but in terms 
of the American way of doing things and at the same time you damn Euro- 
pean nationalism and wonder about the prevalence of American provincialism 
even in such a metropolis as New York. You also wonder why the Chinese and 
even the British, do not have the same confidence in your moral integrity as 
you have yourself. For years you have been buying newspapers which you said 
you did not like, and you never followed their instruction when you voted. 
That is why you got the illusion that voting was an expression of freedom, 
while you actually were fitting it into your general scheme of detachment. 

Today the free world looks desperately to America for help — desperately, 
because it does not think that you are able to give help beyond the mere 
material which is necessary in order to fight tyranny. And desperately, be- 
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cause the kind of help we need the most, a kind of help we have gotten from 
America before, concerns the truth, concerns our moral integrity as well as 
yours. Are you still going to tell us about the blessings of a high standard of 
living? About a freedom that is nothing but a more or less sophisticated form 
of detachment, a having-enough-in-oneself? 


* * % % 


In- conclusion may I state my own position. Even a man without any 
concern for doing what is right, for expressing what is true — if we can con- 
ceive of such a man — would have his uniqueness, his “individuality.” This 
uniqueness would be of the same character as the uniqueness of a stone split 
off from a rock; i.e. the uniqueness of a particular piece of nature; and with 
an equal value: also the grass of the earth is creative; there are even mutations. 
It is very beautiful, it is very enjoyable. But the grass of the earth does 
not enjoy itself. When man begins to enjoy himself as a piece of nature, 
harmony within the whole can only be secured by natural force. Fortunately, 
such a man was never born. But sometimes he sophisticates himself in the 
general direction of nature, a sophisticated form of nature called society or 
democracy or the Party. It is especially easy as his life becomes dependent 
upon externals like our modern technical civilization. 


But the personal is only possible as we renounce outward well-being for 
ourselves in order to materialize a universal concern for all human beings, a 
concern which goes deeper than the creed “leave him alone and let him find his 
own form” — because it is rooted in the eternal Logos, in God. 
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A Bibliography for Ministers —V 


Continuing the series begun in the January 1950 issue of the Quarterly 
Review, the present installment of the Basic Bibliography includes annotated 
lists in the fields of History of Religions and Religious Education, as well as 
one on Christian Classics in Translation. The last-named section has been 
placed in the Bibliography in order to provide ministers with guidance in 
choosing the best available editions of the more important works of Christian 
literature, works which will prove useful to him in both his study and devo- 
tional reading. 

The list for the Classics in Translation was selected and annotated by 
Prof. C. C. Richardson with the assistance of Mr. Bard Thompson, a graduate 
student at the Seminary. The History of Religions list was prepared by Prof. 
Arthur Jeffrey and the Religious Education list by Prof. Frank W. Herriott. 
As before, starred books are out of print. 

Rosert C. Hitt 


CHRISTIAN CLASSICS IN TRANSLATION 

Collections 
The older collections of the Fathers are out of print and also out of date, 

but they have not yet been superseded, and can be purchased second-hand. 

The first two titles are in the process of reprinting by Eerdman. One volume 

has already appeared. 

* Ante-Nicene Fathers, 24 vols., Buffalo: Christian Literature Co., 1885-1896. 

* Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 1st Series, 14 vols., Buffalo: Christian Litera- 
ture Co., 1886-1890. 2nd Series, 13 vols., Buffalo: Christian Literature 
Co., 1890-1898. 

Translations of Christian Literature, London: S.P.C.K. One writing to a vol- 
ume, with useful notes and introductions. A few are still obtainable. 
Loeb Classical Library (Harvard University Press) includes some Christian 

literature. Some volumes are now available. Greek and Latin texts with 

English translations. 

The Fathers of the Church, New York: Christian Heritage, Inc. 72 vols. pro- 
jected to cover medieval as well as ancient fathers. Some six volumes have 
appeared. A Roman Catholic series. 

Ancient Christian writers, Westminster: Newman Press. Fuller notes and in- 
troductions than preceding series. More scholarly and consequently more 
expensive and less comprehensive. Some six volumes have appeared. A 
Roman Catholic series. 

The Westminster Press in America with the $.C.M. Press in England is 
preparing a series of 20 volumes. Fifteen cover Christian Classics including 
the Reformers. This will be the best collection for ministers to buy. Vol. I 
should appear in 1952. 
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Single Authors 

The Apostolic Fathers: An American Translation, by E. J. Goodspeed, New 
York: Harpers, 1950. 

Origen on First Principles, trans., with an introduction by G. W. Butterworth, 
New York: Macmillan, 1936. Excellent. 

The Confessions of St. Augustine, trans. by F. J. Sheed, New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1944. An outstanding translation. 

Introdaction to St. Augustine, The City of God, by R. H. Barrow, London: 
Faber, 1950. Selections in Latin and English with commentary. 

Basic Writings of St. Augustine, ed. with introduction and notes by W. J. 
Oates, 2 vols.. New York: Random House, 1948. Includes Confessions, 
City of God, On the Trinity, etc. 

Basic Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas, ed. with introduction by A. C. Pegis, 
2 vols., New York: Random House, 1944. 

Francis of Assisi, selections edited by Otto Karrer, trans. by N. Wydenbruck, 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1947. 

Dante: Divine Comedy, trans. by Dorothy Sayers. Vol. I, Penguin Classics 
1949. Excellent translation and very useful introduction and notes. 
Anselem: Cur deus Homo, trans. by S. N. Deane, Chicago; Open Court, 1935. 
Abelard’s Christian Theology, by J. R. McCallum, Oxford: Blackwell, 1948. 

Large extracts in translation with commentary. 

Medieval Literature in Translation, by C. W. Jones, New York: Longmans, 
1950. A general selection: useful. 

The Renaissance Philosophy of Man, ed. by Ernst Cassirer et al, Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1948. Selections from Renaissance philosophers. 

Anthology of Mysticism, by Paul de Jaeger, trans. by D. Attwater, West- 
minster: Newman, 1950. Short, but well-chosen extracts. 

Theologica Germanica, trans. by W. R. Trask, New York: Pantheon, 1949. 

Thomas 4 Kempis: Imitation of Christ, New York: Everyman. 

Pascal: Pensées and Provincial Letters, ed. by Trotter and McCrie, New York: 
Modern Library, 1941. 

Pascal’s Pensées, by H. F. Stewart, New York: Pantheon, 1950. French text 
with English translation, notes and introduction. 

St. Francis de Sales: Introduction to the Devout Life, trans. by J. K. Ryan, 
New York: Harpers, 1950. 

Luther: Works of Martin Luther, 6 vols., trans. by Holman, with introduction 
and notes, Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1943. 

*Luther’s Primary Works, ed. by H. Wace and C. A. Buchheim, London: Hod- 
der and Stoughton, 1896. 

A Compend of Luther's Theology, ed. by Hugh T. Kerr, Jr., Philadelphia: 

Westminster Press, 1943. 
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Melanchthon: Loci Communes, trans. with introduction by C. L. Hill, Boston: 
Meador, 1944. 


Calvin’s Institutes, trans. by John Allen with a literary history by B. Warfield, 
2 vols., Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Christian Education. 

A Compend of the Institutes of the Christian Religion, ed. by Hugh T. Kerr, 
Jr., Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1938. 

*Zwingli: Latin Works of Huldreich Zwingli, ed. in translation by S$. M. Jack- 
son et al, 3 vols., Philadelphia: Heidelberg Press, 1912-1929. 

Hooker: The Ecclesiastical Polity, intro. by H. Bayne, New York: Everyman. 

*T he Puritans, ed. by P. Miller and T. H. Johnson, New York: American Book 
Co., 1938. Substantial extracts from Puritanism. 

Anglicanism, ed. by P. E. More and E. L. Cross, London: S.P.C.K., 1935. 
Extracts from seventeenth century divines. 

Wesley: Selections from the Writings of the Rev. John Wesley, ed. by H. 
Welch, New York: Methodist Book Concern, 1918. 

*The Journal of John Wesley, ed. by N. Curnock, New York: Eason and 
Maint, 1916. 

Newman: Apologia pro Vita Sua, ed. with introduction by Charles Sarolea, 
New York: Everyman, 1946. 

*Schleiermacher: The Christian Faith, ed. by H. R. Mackintosh and J. S. 
Stewart, Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1948. 

*Ritschl: The Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation, ed. by 
H. R. Mackintosh and A. B. Macaulay, Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1900. 

The Kierkegaard Anthology, ed. by Robert Bretall, Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. 

Fear and Trembling, by Soren Kierkegaard, trans, with introduction by R. 
Payne, New York: Oxford University Press, 1946. 


*Harnack: What is Christianity, (2nd edition), trans. by T. B. Saunders, New 
York: Putnam, 1912. 


Oxford Book of Religious Verse, ed. by D. Cecil, Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1948. 


The World’s Great Religious Poetry, ed. by C. Hill, New York: Macmillan, 
1939. 


The Fellowship of the Saints, ed. by T. S. Kepler, Nashville: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1948. Short extracts from Christian Classics down the centuries. 
*Creeds of Christendom, ed. by Phillip Schaff, 3 vols., New York: Harpers, 
1931. 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Allport, Gordon W., The Individual and His Religion, New York: Macmillan, 
1950. An eminent psychologist analyzes religion from the vantage point 
of a deep conviction as to its importance in human life. 
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*Bower, William, Church and State in Education, Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1944. A brief and stimulating presentation of this issue 
in American life. 

Brubacher, John, ed., The Public Schools and Spiritual Values, New York: 
Harpers, 1944. A group of schoolmen express concern for values and 
the belief that they may be achieved without involvement in “religion.” 

Chave, Ernest, A Functional Approach to Religious Education, Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1947. An attempt to analyze religion in terms 
of overt expressions of attitude, and thus to set up functional goals for 
religious educators. 

Cuninggim, Merrimon, The College Seeks Religion, New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Ranks high as a helpful book for those working with 
college students. 

Duvall, Evelyn, Facts of Life and Love, New York: Association Press, 1950. 
Recommend this when a parent says: “What shall I give my adolescent 
to read about sex and boy-girl relationships?” 

Eakin, Mildred M. and Ekin, Frank, The Church School Teacher’s Job, New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1949. An excellent book for the volunteer 
teacher — both inspiring and practically helpful. 

Eakin, Mildred M. and Eakin, Frank, The Pastor and the Children, New York: 
Macmillan, 1947. Constructive and stimulating suggestions from two 
seasoned practitioners. 

Elliott, Harrison S., Can Religious Education Be Christian? New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1940. This book is generally recognized as the outstand- 
ing formulation and defense of the liberal position in religious education. 

Fallaw, Wesner, The Modern Parent and the Teaching Church, New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1946. An influential book in the movement toward 
greater emphasis upon the home as a center of Christian education. 

Fisk, Margaret Palmer, The Art of the Rhythmic Choir, New York: Harpers, 
1950. A first book in an area of growing significance. 

Harner, Nevin C., The Educational Work of the Church, New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1939. An excellent summary of the philosophy and methods 
of Christian education, written for the minister of a local church. 

Harner, Nevin C., Youth Work in the Church, New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. A standard work in this area, highly 
recommended by those who have used it. 

Heim, Ralph D., Leading a Sunday Church School, Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 
Press, 1950. An up-to-date treatment of the varied problems of adminis- 
tration of the Sunday School. . 

Henry, Virgil, The Place of Religion in Public Schools, New York: Harpers, 

1950. A young public schoolman with religious concern recommends a 

practical plan of procedure for local communities. 
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Kunkel, Fritz, My Dear Ego, Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1947. Clever writing 
and sound insights. For readers of high school age. 

Lindhorst, Frank, The Minister Teaches Religion, New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945. Specific suggestions to the pastor as 
to his role with different age groups in the church. 

Lotz, Philip Henry, ed., Orientation in Religious Education, New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950. Forty-three chapters and an extensive 
bibliography present the contributions of leaders in the field. 

Manwell, Elizabeth and Fahs, Sophia, Consider the Children — How They 
Grow, Boston: Beacon Press, 1940. Emphasizes the importance of the 
quality of experience in home and church group. 

Roberts, Dorothy, Leadership of Teen-Age Groups, New York: Association 
Press, 1950. Well written, with material drawn from personal experience, 
it presents sound guidance as to attitude and methods for a youth leader. 

Rogers, William and Vieth, Paul, Visual Aids in the Church, Philadelphia: 
Christian Education Press, 1946. Two specialists here give the guidance 
which is essential for those who wish to use this educational medium wisely. 

Sherrill, Lewis J., The Rise of Christian Education, New York: Macmillan, 
1944. Historic developments in church education with implications for 
Christian education today. 

Smither, Ethel, Primary Children Learn at Church, New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1944. A standard guide for workers in the 
Primary Department. 

Smither, Ethel, The Use of the Bible With Children, Cincinnati: Methodist 
Book Concern, 1935. Has been highly recommended as a practical aid 
in this area. 

*Taylor, Florence, Their Rightful Heritage: Home and Church Working To- 
gether For The Christian Nuture of Children, Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1942. 
Useful as a text in community and local church study groups. 

Vieth, Paul, ed., The Church and Christian Education, Published for Coop- 
erative Publishing Association, St. Louis: Bethany Press, 1947. A report 
of the findings of eight commissions, who studied the foundations, methods, 
and strategy of Christian education today. 

*Westphal, Edward, The Church’s Opportunity in Adult Education, Philadel- 
phia: Westminster Press, 1941. A good general book, covering the import- 
ant aspects of the educational program for adults. 

*Williams, Paul, The New Education and Religion, New York: Association 
Press, 1945. The most succinct presentation to date of the problem of 
church-state relations in education. 
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HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


Introductions 

Bouquet, A. C., Comparative Religion, a Short Outline, 3rd, revised edition, 
London: Pelican Books (A89), 1950. The most recent short introduction 
in Comparative Religion and the best available in English. 


Micklem, N. Religion, Oxford: Home University Library (201), 1948. 
Specially written for this series to replace the older work of J. Estlin 
Carpenter. 


Robinson, T. H., An Outline Introduction to the History of Religions, London: 
Oxford, 1950. A new edition of a book published in 1926. It is useful 
because the writer draws his illustrative material largely from Biblical 
and Semitic fields. 


Eliade, Mircea, Traité d’Historie des Religions, Paris: 1949. An attempt to 
blaze a new trail through the maze of material concerning man’s ex- 
pression of his instinct for religion. Excellently written, fully docu- 
mented, and based on adequate linguistic competence in the fields with 


which it deals. 


Murphy, John, Origins and History of Religions, New York: Barnes and Noble, 
1949. An account of the origin and development of religion from the 
anthropological standpoint, setting it against the developing ‘Culture 
Horizons.” 


Pryzluski, J., La grande déesse introduction a étude comaparative des religions, 
Paris: Payot, 1950. A somewhat formidable collection of facts about 
religion in its various manifestations, strung on the thread of a theory, 
but making available a mass of little known information. 


Wach, Joachim, The Sociology of Religion, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1944. Of importance for its method. It is a thoroughly documented 
study of the functioning of religions as a social phenomenon. 


Surveys 


Two series have recently begun to appear, which, when completed, will 
provide monographs on all the main religions. 


Mana: Introduction a Vhistorie des religions, Paris: Presses Universitaries de 
France, 1944-—. So far there have appeared: Vandier on Egyptian Reli- 
gion; Dhorme on Mesopotamian Religion; Dussaud on the Religion of the 
Hittites, Hurrians, Syrians, and Phoenicians; Picard on the pre-Hellenic 
Religion of Crete and Mycenae; Grenier on Etruscan and Roman Religion; 
Vendreys on the Religion of the Kelts; Tonnelet on the Religion of the 
Teutons; Unbengaun on the early Slavic Religion. 


World Religions, London: Hutchinson’s University Library, 1949-—. So far 
there have appeared: E. O. James on the Beginnings of Religion; H. J. 
Rose on Greek and Roman Religion; J. A. McCulloch on Keltic and 
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Scandinavian Religion; Hughes on Religion in China; F. Harold Smith 
on Buddhism; A. S. Tritton on Isalm. 


Gorce and Mortier, Historie générale des Religions, 4. vols., Paris: A. Quillet, 
1947-49. The best available compendium where each section has been 
committed to a recognized specialist, the columes are profusely illustrated 
and provided with elaborate bibliographies. 


Noss, J. B., Man’s Religions, New York: Macmillan, 1949. A book that has 
grown out of years of teaching. It is somewhat weak on primitive religion 
and on the ancient religions, but is excellent in the Far Eastern sections. 


*Friess and Schneider, Religion in Various Cultures, New York: H. Holt, 1937. 
This is still a very useful book, giving an excellent account of how religion 
expresses itself in different cultural contexts. 


*Moore, G. F., A History of Religions, 2 vols., New York: Scribners, 1920. 
Though it was written too long ago to be abreast of modern discoveries 
this survey is still a very useful one, sober, accurate, and admirably written. 


Ferm, Vergilius, ed., Forgotten Religions, including some living primitive Re- 
ligions, New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. This is a Symposium con- 
taining papers on a variety of little known religions. Some of them are 
first class, some not so good, some poor, and the first one, on the Dawn 
of Religion, incredibly bad. 

Primitive Religion 

Malinowski, B., Magic Science and Religion, and other Essays, Boston: Beacon, 
1949. A collection of a number of Malinowski’s papers, the first three 
of which are of the first importance for the study of religion among un- 
developed peoples. : 

Lowrie, R. H., Primitive Religion, New York: Liveright, 1948. A new edition 
of these studies which are important for their contribution to metho- 
dology, and for the way in which they use information from primitive 
peoples to illumine some of the general problems of religion. 


Howells, Wm., The Heathens, New York: Doubleday, 1948. A very popu- 
larly written account of some of the more peculiar manifestations of 
religion among a variety of undeveloped peoples. 








T. E. Hulme: A Reconsideration 
By Nathan A. Scott, Jr. 


E. HULME is perhaps not as much celebrated now as he once was, since by 
bs curious devaluative law in the affairs of the spirit it seems that after a 
time we feel impelled to discredit those in our immediate past who have meant 
more to us than we care to admit our near-contemporaries are capable of mean- 
ing. And one feels that he is such a victim of our present embarrassments over 
our former enthusiasms. Most references to him in current discussions are 
pejorative and patronizing, and he is not frequently held these days in high 
honor and esteem. The anomaly of Hulme’s reputation, however, becomes ap- 
parent when one considers, for example, the re-definitions of theology that 
have taken place in the English-speaking Protestant community during recent 
years in which his influence is everywhere discernible. The kind of cultural 
criticism that has come, in England from V. A. Demant, D. R. Davies, Alec 
Vidler, and Chaning-Pearce, and, in America, from Reinhold Niebuhr and 
Stanley Hopper suggests at many points an indebtedness to him. And not 
alone has Hulme’s legacy been a decisive force in the revival of Protestant 
theology: he also exerted, in their formative years, a great influence upon Ezra 
Pound and T. S. Eliot, and through them upon a whole movement of taste and 
theory in modern literary criticism that includes today in America such figures 
as Allen Tate, John Crowe Ransom and R. P. Blackmur. His pioneering work 
in behalf of the modern movement in painting and sculpture is well known, 
and many of his interpretations of “‘post-Impressionist” modernism are today 
seen to be of enduring value. So, clearly, Hulme has exercised an enormous in- 
fluence on much of the most advanced thought of our time and stands as a 
pivotal figure in several segments of our recent intellectual history. 


And yet Hulme’s outstanding position as a catalyst of ideas in several 
areas of modern thought seems now to be in considerable disproportion to what 
was the true measure of the man’s originality. His ideas, it now appears, were, 
on the whole, cleverly derived from Pascal, from Husserl and Dilthey, Bergson 
and G. E. Moore, Worringer and Sorel, and his posthumously published volume 
Speculations now appears to be almost wholly an anthology of the more pro- 
gressive thought of his period. His genius consisted not so much in a strict 
independence of mind as in an amazingly energetic eclecticism that, un- 
dampened by two expulsions from Cambridge, brought him into intimate 
friendships with Bergson and Jacob Epstein and Ezra Pound, urged him into 
philosophical congresses, encouraged him to sponsor the avant-garde art move- 
ments of his time, and enabled him to hold in vital tension with each other 
several important disparate bodies of ideas which he was among the first to 
mediate to English soil. 

Hulme was, of course, out of step in Edwardian England, whose informing 
spirit was perhaps most characteristically embodied in its great culture-hero 
H. G. Wells and in its major reform movement The Fabian Society. In such 
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a climate his illiberal, unrelenting anti-romanticism, his fierce denunciations of 
all forms of utopianism, his reservations about “modernity,” seemed more daring 
than they would today to our own disenchantment, appearing to be little more 
than the hysterical posturings of an impudent young obscurantist. His root- 
idea was that the basic fact is man’s radical imperfection, between which and 
the perfection of “the divine,” he held, there exists an absolute antinomy. 
Hulme identified his belief with the dogma of Original Sin, declaring that while 
man “can occasionally accomplish acts which partake of perfection, he can 
never himself be perfect....A man is essentially bad, he can only accomplish 
anything of value by discipline. ... Order is thus not merely negative, but crea- 
tive and liberating. Institutions are necessary.” This attitude, he insisted, is 
the properly “religious” attitude, the attitude that was characteristic of the 
medieval period from Augustine to the Renaissance; and to this attitude he 
opposed the “humanist” attitude, inaugurated by the central tendencies of the 
Renaissance and persisting down to the present day. “When,” he said, “a sense 
of the reality of these absolute values is lacking, you get a refusal to believe any 
longer in the radical imperfection of either Man or Nature. This develops 
logically into the belief that life is the source and measure of all values, and 
that man is fundamentally good. . . . The problem of evil disappears, the con- 
ception of sin loses all meaning.” 

It was, then, against the complacent “anthropocentrism” of the modern 
mind (by which Hulme meant, as does T. S. Eliot, the mind of the men who 
read or who could have read such a document as Rousseau’s Confessions) that 
Hulme directed the whole force of his polemical apparatus. And we are in- 
deed probably as much indebted to him as to any other single critic for our 
present awareness of the unity of post-Renaissance thought and culture, for it 
was he, drawing upon insights that he had gained from his reading of Max 
Weber, who told us: “In spite of its extreme diversity, all philosophy since the 
Renaissance is at bottom the same philosophy. The family resemblance is 
much greater than is generally supposed. The obvious diversity is only that 
of the various species of the same genus.” 

Hulme was enabled to detect this “family resemblance” in modern thought 
through what he called a “critique of satisfaction” which was in fact his 
adaptation to a personal point of view of Dilthey’s “critique of historical rea- 
son.” That is to say, he saw and insisted that others see what we today, under 
the impetus of the ideas of men like Freud and Mannheim, have come generally 
to acknowledge: namely, the non-rational factor that is basic to the process of 
thought and without which that prccess is not initiated. He dispensed with 
the myth by which it has been held in the modern world that man’s reason is 
a wholly unfettered, disinterested, autonomous instrument that may be de- 
voted absolutely to the pursuit of truth, for he was convinced, as Arnold Nash 
has put it, that “integral to all the surface manifestations of the reasoning 
mind is the influence of deeper motives, feelings and purposes which the in- 
dividual thinker conceals not only from others but even from himself.’ 





1. Arnold Nash, The University and the Modern World (New York, 1944), p. 136. 
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Look, said Hulme, not at the opaque involutions of a man’s terminology 
but at the “picture” of the world that finally emerges from his thought, the 
presuppositions about the nature of man and his destiny that he covertly makes 
and in terms of which he organizes the data of his subject-matter, the Weltan- 
schauung that supports and makes his vision whole — look at this, and you 
will find that the “final picture” he presents is one which to some degree or 
other satisfies him. And it was by looking at these “final pictures” of modern 
thought that he discovered its unity, for though they “are as different as can 
be, yet curiously enough they are all satisfactory for approximately the same 
reasons.” And what is satisfying for the modern mind? It is, Hulme saw, such 
a view of the human situation as makes man the measure of all, as places “‘per- 
sonality” at the apex of the hierarchy of values, and as regards history as pro- 
gressively fulfilling itself. The sufficiency of the natural man: this he identified 
as the platform from which every significantly representative enterprise of 
thought in the modern world has sought to attain its goal. And the predict- 
able consequence of such a Weltanschauung, he averred, has been a pervasive 
tendency in modern art and culture towards romanticism: “You don’t believe in 
in a God, so you begin to believe that man is a god. You don’t believe in 
Heaven, so you begin to believe in a heaven on earth. In other words, you get 
romanticism. The concepts that are right and proper in their own sphere are 
spread over, and so mess up, falsify and blur the clear outlines of human ex- 
perience. It is like pouring a pot of treacle over the dinner table. Romanticism 
then . . . is spilt religion.” 

Hulme recognized, in other words, that the doctrine of natural goodness 
lay behind the romantic theory of genius and practice of poetry. The genera- 
tion of Hugo, Musset and Lamartine apprehended the poet as an Oracle who, 
being touched in the lonely hours of the night by the wing of the Muse, could 
make no mistakes, since all such recollections of emotion in tranquility raised 
him into mystical communion with Nature. The flow of inspiration was the 
real thing: facility of composition was to be encouraged, and oratory accepted 
as the natural mode of poetic diction. The poet, in short, was the priest of a 
religion which, like that apotheosized by Walt Whitman, “is bigger than the 
churches.” But the romantic, though he thinks man infinite and must always 
be talking about the infinite, cannot escape the bitter contrast between what 
he thinks man ought to be able to do and what he actually can do; and so his 
last state is worse than the first, being one of morbid gloominess. “I object,” 
says Hulme, “even to the best of the romantics. . . . I object to the sloppiness 
which doesn’t consider that a poem is a poem unless it is moaning or whining 
about something or other.” And as exemplars of the romantic attitude he takes 
“Lamartine, Hugo, parts of Keats, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, and Swinburne.” 
The root of their metaphysic he regards as being the view that man is “a well, 
a reservoir full of possibilities.” 

To the romantic attitude Hulme opposes the “classical” vision of the 
human situation in accordance with which man is seen as being “an extra- 
ordinarily fixed and limited animal whose nature is absolutely constant,” but 
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who, though being intrinsically limited, may be “‘disciplined by order and tra- 
dition to something fairly decent.” And when such an attitude gains expression 
in art, “there is always a holding back, a reservation. The classical poet never 
. . » flies away into the circumambient gas.” It is, in other words, simply a 
matter of pitch: in classical art “it is always the light of ordinary day, never 
the light that never was on land or sea. It is always perfectly human and never 
exaggerated: man is always man and never a god.” He cites as exemplars of the 
“classical” attitude, among others, Horace, most of the Elizabethans, Racine 
and Pope. 

It is, of course, not at all difficult to demonstrate the inadequacy of these 
categories of antithesis, as formulated by Hulme, to the complexities contained 
within the history of literature. Clearly, it is not, for example, possible to 
subsume under a single category Hugo and Stendhal, or Byron and the mature 
Goethe, or Lamartine and the Wordsworth, say, of the Ecclesiastical Sonnets, 
without making the term “romanticism” a meaningless catchword bereft of 
genuine relevance to the various modern literatures. When Hulme’s polemic 
has been allowed to have its proper effect, it appears, to be sure, brilliantly de- 
structive, and yet the narrowness of its discriminations cannot be gainsaid, 
especially when that narrowness is accentuated into high relief in so unsubtle 
and inflexibily zealous a disciple of Hulme as the late Irving Babbitt, who car- 
ried his evangelistic campaign against Romanticism to the point of an unlovely 
fanaticism. Or again, it may be seen in a more recent critic who more than 
once acknowledges indebtedness to Hulme, Dr. Stanley Hopper of Drew Sem- 
inary, whose polemical censoriousness on the subject of “modernity” frequently 
betrays him into a moralism so extreme as to be obscurantist, as, for example, 
when he concludes an essay on Goethe by declaring: “In short, Romanticism 
is ‘sickly’ because it is an aspect of that which the theologians term Original 
hs aa 

One’s reaction, in other words, to that whole side of Hulme that is re- 
vealed in his disquisitions on “‘classicism” and “romanticism” must be character- 
ized by some degree of ambivalence: one looks warily, on the one hand, at the 
dismissive attitude towards “modern” culture that it encourages which strikes 
us as containing the seeds of a furiously schismatic parochialism, and one also 
refuses to accept the “classical-romantic” antithesis as something capable of 
comprehending the literature and art of the modern period. But, on the other 
hand, one net only accepts but is, even more, grateful to Hulme for his having 
instructed us in how to recognize that “beauty may be in small, dry things” 
and in how to repudiate the debauched bathos, say, of Henley’s prayer of 
thanksgiving for “my unconquerable soul.” And certainly not only those whose 
primary orientation is to theology and philosophy but also those whose orienta- 
tion is primarily to literature and the arts have gained in understanding and 
perception from Hulme’s insistence upon the integral relation between art 
and metaphysics — though, again, it is by no means so clear as Hulme sup- 





2. Stanley R. Hopper, “Goethe In Our Time,” The Congregational Quarterly, Vol. XVII, 
No. 2. Vide also Chapter IV of Hopper’s The Crisis of Faith (New York, 1944). 
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posed that there is some kind of fixed positive correlation between right belief 
and artistic merit.? It is, of course, true that “to the subsidence of positive 
religious belief may be ascribed much of the vagueness and softness, the ver- 
bosity and didacticism which contemporary critics object to in nineteenth- 
century poetry. The poet of The Wreck of the Deutschland, that is to say, 
is able, one feels, to draw upon a kind of strength and is given a kind of poise 
that the author of Rabbi Ben Ezra does not have, but then the dazzling bril- 
liance and poetic assurance of Une Saison en Enfer can in no wise be ascribed to 
the poet’s orthodoxy. There are, in other words, other crucial determinants of 
artistic merit than the poet’s metaphysics or religion, and on this point Hulme’s 
emphasis, though valuable, probably stands in need of correction. 

I have isolated and emphasized this one segment of Hulme’s thought, how- 
ever, because it more nearly than any other contains the clue to the peculiar 
quality of his spirit and the nature of his misunderstanding of Christianity. 
The decisive stress of his mind was, of course, upon the radical imperfection of 
man, the conviction of which he regarded as being distinctive of “classical” 
anthropology. And then he went on to assert that “the Church has always 
taken the classical view since the defeat of the Pelagian heresy and the adoption 
of the sane classical dogma of original sin.” It was this dogma which he con- 
sidered to be “the closest expression of the categories of the religious attitude;” 
and with all “chatter about matters which are in comparison with this, quite 
secondary notions — God, Freedom, and Immortality” — with all such “‘chat- 
ter” Hulme was not only impatient, but, in fact, disdainful. “All that,” as he 
said, “‘seems to me to be bosh.” 


Hulme’s mind was, in other words, clearly, presided over by an idée fixe 
which prevented his humanism (and indeed his almost febrile stress on human 
sinfulness was not far removed from the kind of inverted humanism that we 
associate with Hobbes) from ever becoming the kind of “integral” humanism 
that has characterized the truly Christian position in those moments when the 
Church has profoundly understood its own heritage. One wants, in fact, to 
apply the term Manichaean to Hulme, for one feels that his deepest preoccupa- 
tion was not merely with man’s moral inadequacy but with a positive principle 
of Evil coequal with that which, had he not been so impatient with such “bosh,” 
he might have called God. He does not, that is to say, seem to have been able 
to conceive of the possibility of an Incarnation. Greatly as he admired Pascal 
and frequently as he acknowledged his indebtedness to him, he seems to have 
passed over the 555th fragment of the Pensées in which Pascal declares: “. . . 
it is equally dangerous for man to know God without knowing his own 
wretchedness, and to know his own wretchedness without knowing the Re- 
deemer who can freee him from it... .”” Hulme could, in other words, under- 


3. Hulme’s point of view here has been interestingly, though somewhat one-sidedly, 
elaborated upon by Roy W. Battenhouse in an article, “The Relation of Theology to Literary 
Criticism,” in the Journal of Bible and Religion, Vol. XIII (Feb., 1945). 

4. Hoxie N. Fairchild, Religious Perspectives of College Teaching: In English Litreature 
(New Haven, The Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 1950), p. 23. 
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stand the Pascal who dwelt upon the misery and the wretchedness of man 
but seems not to have followed the same Pascal who, in his devotional medi- 
tations on “the mystery of Jesus,” believed that man’s sickness would be healed 
by “Him.” 

It is at this point, then, that one feels the essential incompleteness of 
Hulme’s attitude and the inappropriateness of his identification of this atti- 
tude with Christian orthodoxy. And that incompleteness consists precisely in 
his elaboration of a radical doctrine of man’s sin with such consistency as to 
exclude any correlative doctrine of redemption. His contempt of the human 
creature thus springs not from the loving contempt of the saint but far more 
from the petulant misanthropy of the grave pagan cynic, or at best from the 
pure pessimism of a residual primitive Protestantism.5 One supposes that if 
Hulme read very much of the Bible, it was to Paul’s description of the vicissi- 
tudes of the spiritual life that he was attracted rather than to the kerygma of 
the Gospels, for it is upon the drama of man’s inevitable failure rather than 
upon the drama of man’s rehabilitation in God that his focus characteristically 
rests. His “seriousness” and his disenchantment may, in short, be stoical, may 
even demand comparison with the moral profundities of Greek tragedy, but 
they do not fully partake of authentically Christian wisdom, since Hulme’s 
final standpoint is one from which, as he says, “‘all the roads” are seen to close. 


It is, however, the very limitations of his vision that make him so large 
an archetypal image of a major strain of contemporary sensibility and that 
define his continuing significance for our period. Hulme’s philosophical bias 
is towards Original Sin. And his dilemma is the dilemma of faith: his mel- 
ancholy stems not from the loss of faith, as with the Arnold of Dover Beach, 
but from uncertainty as to whether or not he dare take the leap, the risk, the 
gamble, that faith entails. He sees that laughter is possible, once we have 
come to terms with the obstructions that life posits to laughter, but having rec- 
ognized the obstructions, he cannot attain the final serenity that enables a 
man to laugh, then, at the incongruities of existence. He stands at a point 
from which all roads appear to close, and though he seems to grant that yet 
to wonder whether such is really the case is possible, he does not allow himself 
to entertain the assurance and the faith to which such wonderment ultimately 
leads. He prefers, in other words, finally, the grave dignity of pure pessimism 
to the embarrassed humilation of faith (which for those who have made the 
“wager” and taken the “leap” ceases to be either embarrassment or humilia- 
tion). 

All of this defines, of course, the sense in which Hulme stands for an 
authentic instance of the mythical portraits of the modern tragic hero that 
we have gotten from Joyce and Kafka, from Graham Greene and Robert Penn 
Warren, from Sartre and Faulkner. He believed —as do the heroes that these 
artists have created — in evil, believed in Hell, obsessively and compulsively; 


5. Vide Jacques Maritain, True Humanism (London, 1946), pp. 62-63. 
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and he would have approved of the phrase “Hell lay about them in their in- 
fancy” that Graham Greene has used more than once in his writing. 


We must, however, not subject Hulme to the kind of censoriousness 
that he was himself wont frequently to employ. His universe was, to be sure, 
limited, as is that of every great explorer of the life of the spirit; and though 
we may want to define its limitations, we must remember, as T. S. Eliot has 
so well said, that “the possibility of damnation is so immense a relief in a world 
of electoral reform, plebiscites, sex reform and dress reform, that damnation 
itself is an immediate form of salvation—of salvation from the ennui of 
modern life because it at last gives some significance to living.”® And it is 
this, I believe, that Hulme was trying to express. His vision of the depth of 
the human predicament may, if it is to become fully Christian, stand in need 
of complementation by the redemptive and penitential motif, but it, neverthe- 
less, belongs within the universe of authentic Christian experience. And though 
the religious problem which is ever-present in Hulme remains, finally, un- 
solved, it exists, as Wallace Fowlie has said of Rimbaud, “as a constant threat 
to any secular peace or vision.”* 





6. T. S. Eliot, “Baudelaire,” Selected Essays: 1917-1932 (New York, 1932), pp. 342-343. 
7. Wallace Fowlie, Rimbaud (New York, 1946), p. 52. 


QUADRANGLE NEWS 


Progress continues on Auburn Hall. 
Recently a grant of $165,000 was 
given to Union Seminary by the Da- 
vella Mills Foundation for the con- 


velopment in the use of audio-visual 
aids in education. These new methods 
offer exciting possibilities for enrich- 
ing the programs of churches, and 


struction and equipping of the Audio- 
Visual Center. This new Center will 
occupy the ground floor of the five- 
story addition which is being built at 
the south end of the Seminary Quad- 
rangle. It will house a special audio- 
visual “theater,” also equipped for 
choral work, a music studio for re- 
cordings and reproductions, radio 
control rooms, record “listening” 
rooms, a preaching studio, and record 
and film libraries. The latest design in 
electronic and visual equipment will 


be used. 


“Since the close of World War II,” 
stated Dr. Van Dusen in announcing 
the gift, “there has been a rapid de- 
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greatly enlarging and strengthening 
the effectiveness of their services of 
worship and of their church schools. 
The theo! zical seminaries have been 
somewhat slow in entering this new 
field. Union Theological Seminary is 
gratified to be able to build such a 
Center while the need for pioneering 
is yet great.” 


The “hub” of the Audio-Visual Cen- 
ter will be the control room. Con- 
nected electronically with the Semin- 
ary’s major lecture rooms and Chapel, 
it will provide centralized recording 
facilities and also will be an essential 
link in radio or television broadcasting. 
Like the other rooms in the Center it 
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will be completely soundproof and 
connected with both the preaching 
and music studios by large, double- 
plate glass windows. Telephones for 
intercommunication will be provided 
to the other areas not served visually 
by the control room. Through such 
facilities students will be able to hear 
themselves preach, sing or play the 
piano and organ. Under the criticism 
of their instructors, marked improve- 
ments in these skills can be achieved. 

In addition to normal soundproof- 
ing, the wall surfaces of the audio- 
visual “theater” will be designed to 
afford scientifically correct reverbera- 
tion characteristics especially suited to 
voice and instrumental recording or 
broadcasting. Microphones and loud 
speakers will be spaced around the 
perimeter of the room for maximum 
flexibility in arrangements and selec- 
tive “pick-up.” A pipe organ, a re- 
mote control motion picture screen 
and light-dimming rheostats complete 
this studio. 

Four soundproof practice or listen- 
ing rooms are included in the plans. 
Each room will be equipped with tape 
and disc play-back machines and a 
small piano. Students would use these 
rooms for listening to recorded ma- 
terial as well as voice or piano prac- 
tice. From the Audio-Visual Library 
students may rent portable recorders, 
projectors and audio-visual material 
to use in their field work. The library 
will also serve the faculty by making 
audio-visual material readily available 
and by providing previewing facilities. 
It is expected that in time the library 
will become a repository for all films, 
filmstrips, records and related material 
designed to serve the churches of 
America. 
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Dr. Van Dusen announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. George Florovsky 
as adjunct professor of history and 
theology of Eastern Orthodoxy at 
Union beginning July 1, 1951. Father 
Florovsky is dean of St. Vladimir’s 
Russian Orthodox Theological Semin- 
ary which since 1947 has had its of- 
fices at Union as will as the use of its 
library, classrooms and cafeteria. Dr. 
Florovsky is an internationally known 
Russian theologian and Archpriest of 
the Russian Orthodox Catholic 
Church. An anti-communist, he fled 
Russia in 1920, and has been living 
abroad since then on a special pass- 
port issued by the old League of Ne- 
tions. Until 1926, he was on the 
faculty of the Russian University Col- 
lege in Prague. At that time he joined 
the Orthodox Theological Institute in 
Paris, where he remained until he 
came to St. Vladimir’s in 1948. To- 
day, Dr. Florovsky is one of the lead- 
ing Orthodox members of the World 
Council of Churches and is a member 
of its study department commission. 

Commencement dates for the 115th 
Anniversary Program have been set. 
The Farewell Communion Service will 
be on Sunday, May 20. The alumni 
dinner is scheduled for Monday, May 
21, with the annual alumni meeting 
set for the next morning, followed by 
the alumni luncheon. The graduation 
exercises will be held on the evening 
of Tuesday, May 22. 


% % 2% % 


Three separate programs are avail- 
able again this summer for study at 
Union. These are the Tutorial In- 


tersession, the Summer Session, and 
the Conference for Ministers and Re- 
ligious Leaders. The Intersession will 





run for six weeks from May 18 to 
June 29. The regular Summer Session 
is from July 2 to August 10. As usual, 
this Session may be divided into two 
three-week periods—July 2 to 20 and 
July 23 to August 10. Students may 
earn up to fourteen points credit 
through study at the Intersession and 
the Summer School. 

Twenty-five outstanding  theolo- 
gians, ministers and teachers will con- 
duct Summer Session courses in ten 
departments. These are: Church His- 
tory, Robert T. Handy; Christian 
Ethics, Liston Pope, A. T. Mollegen; 
New Testament, Frederick C. Grant; 
Old Testament, Samuel L. Terrien; 
Philosophy of Religion, David E. Rob- 
erts; Practical Theology, John O. Nel- 
son, Jesse Halsey, Douglas V. Steere, 
Bishop Gerald Kennedy; Religious Ed- 
ucation, Lewis J. Sherrill, R. Edwin 
Espy, F. Ernest Johnson, Paul H. 
Vieth, Otis Rice, Charles H. Johnson, 
Harry Goodykoontz, Mary A. Tully; 
Research Seminars; Sacred Music, Al- 
fred M. Greenfield, Miss Marguerite 
Hazzard, Mrs. Ethel Porter, Miss Edith 
L. Thomas, Robert B. Lee, Robert S. 
Tangeman; Systematic Theology, 
‘Walter M. Horton. 





The thirty-first annual Conference 
for Ministers and Religious Leaders will 
be held from July 9 to 27. Enroll- 
ment for this may be for one or more 
weeks. 

Among those who will serve on the 
lecture staff during the three weeks 
are the following: Canon Theodore O. 
Wedel, who will give the Hoyt Lec- 
tures; Dr. Wayne E. Oates, South- 
ern Baptist Seminary; The Rev. 
Murdo Ewen Macdonald, minister of 
St. George’s Church West, Edinburgh, 
Scotland; The Rev. Arthur S. Hewitt, 
who will teach on the Rural Church; 
and Dr. John Bennett; as well as these 
professors from the Summer School 
staff — Frederick C. Grant, Jesse Hal- 
sey, Robert T. Handy, Walter M. 
Horton, F. Ernest Johnson, Bishop 
Gerald Kennedy and A. T. Mollegen. 

Further information, catalogs and 
registration forms may be secured by 
writing to the Office of Summer Cour- 
ses, 3041 Broadway, New York 27, 
New York, for information concern- 
ing the Intersession and the Summer 
Session. Inquiries about the Ministers 
Conference should be addressed to 


Laurence Fenninger, Director of Min-. 


isters Conference, at the address above. 


Union at Cleveland 


Union was well represented at the Constituting Convention of NCCCUSA 





in both official and other capacities. All together, there were about one hundred 
nine persons present who are connected with Union, either as faculty, directors, 
students, or alumni. Of this number, thirteen were voting representatives of 
member churches and eight were alternate voting representatives. There were 
twenty-eight students among those at the convention, some of who assisted 
the convention as ushers, some of whom were members of the Division of 
Home Missions, and others of whom were observers. Union also had a fair 
share of representation in the divisions which were brought together under 
one structure at Cleveland and was also in prominence on the progtam for the 
convention, providing at least six persons as speakers or leaders. 
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SEND YOUR GIFT NOW 
to 


THE ANNUAL ALUMNI FUND 
352 Have Contributed $3,443.28 


Union Seminary has 4360 living 
alumni. Every one should give 


648 must contribute $4,556.72 
if we are to attain 


OUR DOUBLE GOAL FOR 1950-1951 
1000 CONTRIBUTORS — $8000 


Checks should be made payable to Union Theological Sminary and 
sent to the Alumni Office, 3041 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


At least 








ALUMNI 


The Constituting Convention of the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U. S. A., which met in 
Cleveland, Ohio, November 28th to 
December 1st, drew a large number 
of Union and Auburn alumni to that 
city. Despite the stormy weather 
which made travel almost impossible 
in that area an unusually large group 
of alumni gathered for a luncheon held 
in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Henry Sloane 
Coffin at the Y. M. C. A. in Cleve- 
land on November 30th. A large 
number of students from the Semin- 
ary were also present at this alumni 


NOTES 


reunion arranged by Raymond L. 
Spoerri °31, John Schott ’29 and Rich- 
ard Pacini ’40 


% * + a 


Richard Allen Hackett ’31 pastor 
of Central Union Church in Honolulu, 
T. H., has written that a visit of 
Tetsutaro Ariga ’24 made possible an 
informal meeting of Union and Au- 
burn alumni in Hawaii last December. 
A message signed by those present 
closes with the words, “We all thank 
God upon every remembrance of 
Union.” 





1887 
Irving Maxwell, pastor emeritus of 
Westminster Presbyterian Church in 
Camden, N. J., for the past thirteen 
years, died at his home in Haddon 
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Heights, N. J., December 26, 1950, 
at the age of eighty-nine. Prior to 
his ministry in the church at Camden, 
he had been pastor of churches in Ox- 
ford, N. J., and Newburgh, N. Y. 








1888 


Robert Ingram Brown Illman died 
at his home in Waterford, N. Y., 
January 2, 1951, at the age of eighty- 
seven. Ordained to the ministry of 
the Methodist Church in 1888, he 
served as pastor of a number of 
churches in New York, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Vermont and Massachu- 
setts. His last pastorate was at Quaker 
Springs, N. Y. From whence he re- 
tired in 1927. 


1890 


Mitchell Bronk died at his home in 
Philadelphia, Pa., October 31, 1950, in 
his eighty-seventh year. Ordained to 
the Baptist ministry in 1893, he was 
the pastor of Baptist churches in New 
York City, Bayonne, N. J., Troy, 
N. Y., and Stoneham, Mass. In 1924 
he joined the staff of the American 
Baptist Publication Society in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and was actively engaged 
in this work until his retirement in 
1940. In 1913 the University of 
Rochester, his alma mater, honored 
him with the degree of doctor of 
divinity. 


1895 


Ulysses Simpson Schaul died on Jan- 
uary 6, 1951 at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
at eighty-four years of age. Ordained 
to the ministry of the Reformed 
Church of America in 1895, he served 
as the pastor of churches of that de- 
nomination at Easton, N. Y. and Wy- 
nantskill, N. Y. In 1906 he became 
pastor of the Pierce Avenue Presby- 
terian Church at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
where he served until 1917, when he 
was called to the Second Presbyterian 


Church in Oklahoma City. In 1932 
until his retirement in 1936 he was 
the secretary of the Council of 
Churches in that city. 


1897 


William Hogarth Tower died at 
Mountainside Hospital, Montclair, N. 
J., December 14, 1950, at the age of 
seventy-nine. Ordained a minister of 
the Presbyterian Church in 1897, he 
served as assistant pastor at the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn, 
and as the pastor of Presbyterian 
churches in South Framingham, Mass., 
and Milton, N. Y. In 1905 he retired 
from the active ministry to enter up- 
on a business career. For two years, 
1927-1929, he served as stated supply 
at the church in Mine Hill, N. J. 


1902 


Bouck White died at Menands, 
N. Y., on January 8, 1951. Ordained 
in the ministry of the Congregational 
Church in 1904, he served as pastor 
of churches in Clayton, N. Y. and 
Brooklyn, N. Y. In 1912 he became 
the pastor of the Labor Temple in New 
York City, and two years later as- 
sumed the leadership of the Church of 
the Social Revolution. In his later 
years he was engaged in artistic and 
business pursuits. 


1949 


Pike Clifton Reynolds Jr., associate 
pastor of the Congregational Church 
in Manhasset, L. I., N. Y., died at his 
home in Manhasset on January 25, 
1951. He was thirty years of age. 
Surviving are his wife, Ruth Rasch 
Reynolds, and two children, James 
and Nancy. 
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CLASS 


1888 

Sherrod Soule recently celebrated his 
ninetieth birthday at his home in New 
York City. From 1910 until 1934 he 
was the superintendent of the Mis- 
sionary Society of Connecticut, living 
at Hartford. He became the historian 
of this Society in 1934 and served ac- 
tively in this capacity until 1949. 

1894 

John Lewis Clark, pastor of Bush- 
wick Avenue Congregational Church 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. for the past forty- 
four years, was given the 50 Year 
Service award of the Grand Lodge, 
F, & A. M. of the State of New York 
last November. 

Joseph Darling Ibbotson was given 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Let- 
ters by Hamilton College at its last 
commencement. 

1897 

John Toros Theodore was recently 
called to the pastorate of the Congre- 
gational Church in Haverhill, N. H. 

1898 

Elmer Ellsworth Emboff who retired 
from active service in the ministry in 
1946 has moved to Chicago, Ill. 

1900 

Christian Groezinger is now living 
at 111 East Malta Road, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 

1905 

Charles Peter MacGregor is serving 
as minister of the Baptist Church of 
Penacook, R. I. He is also doing grad- 
uate study at Boston University. 

1906 

John Julian Bayne accepted a call to 
the Pilgrim Congregational Church in 
Pomona Park, Fla., last October. 
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1910 

Leonard Nathaniel David Wells was 
recently installed as pastor emeritus 
of East Dallas Christian Church, Dal- 
las, Texas. 

1914 

George Edward Brown became the 
pastor of the First Congregational 
Church in Eureka, Kans., last May. 

1915 

Theodore Day Martin, who recently 
completed twenty-five years service on 
the staff of the National Education 
Association, was given a testimonial 
dinner by his associates and friends 
last October at the annual meeting of 
the Utah Educational Association. In 
December he became the Regional Di- 
rector of the Save the Children Feder- 
ation for Washington, D. C. 

Orville Bruce Swift retired from his 
active ministry at the North Presby- 
terian Church in Buffalo, N. Y. He 
has been named Minister Emeritus. 

1917 

Royal Clyde Agne retired last Sep- 
tember as the National Director of 
Fund Raising for the American Red 
Cross. He was recently appointed Di- 
rector of Public Relations for the 
Washington Cathedral, Washington. 

1921 

Archibald Guinness Adams is now 
serving as the pastor of Hephzibah 
Baptist Church in Coatesville, Pa. He 
also continues his duties as a professor 
at Temple University in Philadelphia. 

Stanley Underwood North is the 
newly appointed general secretary of 
the division of church extension and 
evangelism of the Congregational 
Christian Board of Home Missions. 
His headquarters is in New York City. 








1926 
James Newton Armstrong, Jr., who 
for the past twelve years has been pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church 
at Southampton, N. Y., has accepted 
a call to Christ Presbyterian Church 
in Trenton, N. J. 


1928 


Daniel O. G. Gockler recently be- 
came assistant to the rector of Christ’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Rye, 
N. Y. 

Reuel Finney Markham recently was 
appointed supervisor of counseling of 
the College of William and Mary at 
its branch in Norfolk, Va. 


1929 
Rober Ervin Cordell is now the 


minister of the Broadway Methodist 
Church at Glendale, Cal. 


Buell Gordon Gallagher is special 

- consultant to the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education and to the Federal Secur- 

ity Administrator in Washington, D.C. 


Victor Neal Maricle is now a mem- 
ber of the staff of the National Coun- 
cil of the Y.M.C.A. in New York City. 


John Schott is the author of an 
article on the relation of fathers and 
sons called “Be More Than a Pal,” in 
the December issue of Good House- 
keeping. 

1930 

Frank Lincoln Edwards has been ap- 
pointed associate executive secretary 
of the Missions Council of the Cong- 
regational Christian Churches. 


1932 


Thomas Purtscher Krumpe is now 
the minister of St. Paul’s Methodist 
Church in Fresno, Cal. 
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Neil Dermott McInnes became the 
pastor of St. Stephen’s United Church 
in Vancouver, B. C., last summer. 


Maurice Otto Mahler recently was 
called to the pastorate of the First 
Church in Sterling, Mass., a united 
church including Congregationalists, 
Baptists and Unitarians. 


Edith Lovell Thomas, director of 
Church School Music at Christ 
Church, Methodist, New York City, 
is the author of The Whole World 
Singing, published by The Friendship 
Press. 

1934 

Timothy George Pantelakos is now 
a travelling missionary to Greek resi- 
dents in eleven western states and 
western Canada. His headquarters is 
at St. Paul’s Mission, Byron, Cal. 


Mary Frances Thelen was recently 
elected president of the National As- 
sociation of Biblical Instructors. 


1936 
John Westcott Myrose is now serv- 
ing as a chaplain in the U. S. Navy. 


1937 
Roy William Gieselmann was re- 
cently appointed assistant professor of 
Bible and Philosophy at Schauffler Col- 
lege in Cleveland, O. 


1938 
Philip Otterbein Deever recently 
was called to the pastorate of Clifton 
Evangelical United Brethren Church 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1940 
Roger Warren Barney has been ap- 
pointed archdeacon and executive sec- 
retary of the Diocese of New Hamp- 
shire, with an office in Concord, N. H. 
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Margaret Olive Becker is now a con- 
sultant in Christian education, and is 
assisting churches which are not able 
to engage full time directors of re- 
ligious education. She has an office in 
the Westminster Presbyterian Church 
in Utica, N. Y. 


Franklin Hamlin Littell was recent- 
ly appointed chief of evangelical af- 
fairs for HICOG, and has his head- 
quarters at Frankfurt, Germany. 


Francis Bowes Sayre, Jr., has been 
elected dean of the Cathedral in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Herbert Hewitt Stroup was instal- 
led as pastor of Holy Trinity Luther- 
an Church in Raleigh, N. C., last 
October. 

1941 

Wilmina Maltbie Rowland is secre- 
tary of Youth Work of the World 
Council of Christian Education, with 
headquarters in New York City. 


1942 
David McKean, a chaplain in the 
British Army, is now stationed at the 


Headquarters of the Vienna Garrison 
with the Black Watch. 


LeRoy Patrick recently resigned the 
pastorate of the Fifth Presbyterian 
Church in Chester, Pa., to accept a 
call as the minister of Bethesda Pres- 
byterian Church in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1943 

Chester Jackson Jump, Jr. and his 
wife were appointed missionaries of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission- 
ary Society in March 1944, and sailed 
in February 1945 for language study 
at Banza Manteke in the Belgian Con- 
go. They served until 1949 at the 
station in Vanga. After a furlough of 
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a year in America, they have again 
returned to their mission station. The 
Missionary Society has recently pub- 
lished the fascinating story of their 
experiences in a book entitled Congo 
Diary. 

Knud Anthon Larsen has resigned 
as rector of Grace Episcopal Church 
in Rutherford, N. J., to become exec- 
utive secretary of youth for the Epis- 
copal Church with headquarters in 
New York City. He is residing in 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Roland Franklin Schlueter is engaged 
in graduate study at the University 
of Edinburgh, Scotland. 


1944 


George Wallace Chessman was re- 
cently appointed an instructor in 
History at Denison University, Gran- 
ville, Ohio. 


Charles William Forman is acting 
personnel secretary of the Presbyter- 
ian Board of Foreign Missions with a 
office in New York City. 


1945 


Arthur Roy Eckardt is now a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Duke University, 
Durham, N. C. He was formerly at 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 


Richard William Firth has been 
called to the pastorate of the Onon- 
daga Valley Presbyterian Church in 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Robert Wayne Holmes is the pas- 
tor of the Stamford, Conn., circuit 


of the Methodist Church. 


William Elmer Lancaster recently 
was appointed assistant pastor and 
minister of music at the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Caldwell, N. J. 
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William Alford Robbins is serving 
as pastor of the Methodist Church in 
Yorktown Heights, N. Y. 


Sylvia Barnes Thomas is serving as 
minister of music at St. John’s Metho- 
dist Church in Memphis, Tenn. 


Ross Allen Weston was calied last 
November to the pastorate of the 
Unitarian Church of Arlington, Va. 


1946 
Jesse Edmiston Bigelow was recent- 
ly called to Cooke’s Presbyterian 


Church in Chilliwack, British Colum- 
bia, Canada. 


John Harold McCombe formerly as- 
sistant minister at Christ Church 
Methodist in New York City, has 
been appointed pastor of Asbury 
Methodist Church, Crestwood, N. Y. 


Abigail Acker McLaughlin Johnson 
is teaching a course in the Bible De- 
partment of the Northfield School for 
Girls at Northfield, Mass., where her 
husband is the school chaplain. 


1947 


Jean Louise Kilpatrick Coleman is 
instructor in music at Beaver College, 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


Harry Lyle Conroy who had been 
pastor of the Methodist Church in 
Panama, N. Y., for the past two years, 
has been appointed minister of the 
First Methodist Church in Little Val- 
ley, N. Y. 


Herman Eichorn is serving as the 
Protestant Chaplain of Elgin State 
Hospital, Elgin, Iil. 


Marilyn Ann Fromm is teaching at 
the Colegio Buenavista in Havana, 
Cuba. 
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James Elijah Hankins is pastor of 
the Methodist Parish in Piney Flats, 
Tenn. 


Dorothy Esther Scholl was married 
last March to John P. Ellis in Pitts- 
field, Mass., where they now reside. 


1948 
Jesse Cleveland Hearne, Jr. recently 
was installed as minister of Good 
Shepherd-Faith Presbyterian Church 
in New York City. 


Francis Roy King was recently call- 
ed to the pastorate of the Presbyterian 
Church in Webster, N. Y. 


Richard E. Mumma has been ap- 
pointed professor of New Testament 
Literature and Exegesis at The Pres- 
byterian College of Montreal, Canada. 


Richard Eugene Shearer, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church in New 
Brunswick, N. J., has been elected 
president of Alderson-Broaddus Col- 
lege in Philippi, W. Va., and will as- 
sume his new duties in June. 


George Douglas Straton has been 
appointed professor of philosophy and 
chairman of the department of phil- 
osophy and religion at Central Col- 
lege in Pella, lowa. He was formerly 
a member of the faculty of the College 
of Wooster, Wooster, O. 

Jean Grace Turner was recently 
married to Richard A. Kelley and is 
living in Morristown, N. J. 

John James Watson recently was 
appointed minister of Hendrons Meth- 
odist Church in Neubert, Tenn. 


1949 


Victor Baer was recently appointed 
Assistant in Religious Education on 
the staff of Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church in New York City. 





Ernest Brayton Fisher and his wife 
were appointed directors of religious 
education at Ridgeview Congrega- 
tional Church in White Plains, N. Y., 
last November. 


William Hughes Hamilton, Jr. who 
is studying at St. Andrews University 
in Scotland, has been appointed dean 
of the chapel and assistant professor 
of religion at Hamilton College, Clin- 
ton, N. Y. 

Edward John Harle, Jr. is now pas- 
tor of Wadsworth Avenue Presbyter- 
ian Church in Saginaw, Mich. 


Ward Louis Kaiser is the minister 
of St. Mark’s Church in Milverton, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Kenneth William Mellinger is now 
pastor of the Union Church of Palis- 
ade, N. J. 

Howard Albert Welch, Jr. is parish 
assistant at Calvary Episcopal Church 
in New York City. 

John William Patrick Williamson 
was ordained a minister of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Ireland last Octo- 
ber and inducted as pastor of the 
churches at Kells and Ervey in the 
Presbytery of Dublin at that time. 


Due to lack of space, we are holding over the notes of the class of 1950 
until the June issue when we shall be able to include all of them at one time. 




















A guide to more satisfying and effective preaching 


A Preacher’s 


Primer 


By DAVID A. MacLENNAN, D.D., 


Yale Divinity School 


“This little volume deserves to become one 
of the useful tools in the preachers’ work- 
shop. It is pointed to the work of the pastor 
in the pulpit. The student of homiletics, 
whether in seminary or long in the field, 
will find here both review and stimulation.” 


—The Lutheran 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Christian Doctrine of God, by 
Emil Brunner. Translated by Olive 
Wyon. Westminster, 1950, 361 pp. 
$6.00. 


Inasmuch as this is the first volume 
in a projected series, the present book 
begins with a general discussion of the 
basis and task of Dogmatics. Here 
the author furnishes a condensed 
summary of the implications for sys- 
tematic theology of views he has been 
developing for several decades. The 
balance of the book is given over to 
a discussion of the nature of God and 
His attributes; and a brief section on 
the will of God concludes the volume. 

Since most readers of this review 
are already familiar with Professor 
Brunner’s works, it is sufficient to sav 
that this is one of his most carefully 
constructed and scholarly contribu- 
tions. The clarity with which he or- 
ganizes his material and the honesty 
with which he tackles the toughest 
questions are beyond praise; they are 
among the qualities which make him 
one of the most illuminating Protest- 
ant theologians in Europe. 

In so brief a notice one can only 
indicate the misgivings which remain. 
Here are a few samples. In his efforts 
to avoid any suggestion that the Holy 
Spirit and the human spirit can co- 
alesce, Brunner is driven into a posi- 
tion where the actualization of rev- 
elation in the believer is impossible — 
though, of course, he holds that it oc- 
curs. In attempting to show (fol- 
lowing Luther) how wrath and love 
are combined in God, Brunner is com- 
pelled to treat what he admits is de- 
fective knowledge of God as though 
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it apprehended something real in God. 
When he defines “Agape” as directed 
toward objects not worthy of love, he 
(like many other contemporary theol- 
ogians) makes an inadmissible assump- 
tion. His reiterated objections to 
“philosophical theism” —e.g. that it 
makes God an object instead of a Sub- 
ject, that it always leads to a recipro- 
cal God-world correlation, and that it 
cannot regard God as personal instead 
of impersonal — simply do not apply 
to “philosophical theism” as developed 
by many writers. This is partly due 
to the fact that Brunner is confused 
on the question as to whether God 
can be simultaneously a logical object 
for thought and a personal Subject 
encountered in the “I-Thou” relation- 
ship. When he develops his own con- 
ception of God as personal, he uses 
a line of argument made famous by 
a “philosophical theist” (Lotze). On 
the other hand, Brunner’s attempts to 
show how the doctrine of the Trinity 
enables us to speak of God’s eternal 
nature apart from the world seem to 
me to be “speculative” in the bad 
sense. 

These reflections are offered in the 
hope that this book will be read wide- 
ly, as it deserves, and critically — as 
it deserves. 

Davin E. ROBERTS 


The Belief in Progress, by John Baillie. 
Scribners, 1950, 240 pp. $2.75. 


Although there is little in this book 
which entitles it to be described as 
“original,” the whole of it may cer- 
tainly be described as “brilliant.” Dr. 
Baillie leans heavily upon the thought 
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SO WE BELIEVE, SO WE PRAY 


By GEORGE A. BUTTRICK. A brilliant and pene- 
trating exposition of our fundamental Christian 
beliefs —a forceful statement of our basic rela- 
tionships to God and to each other, and the mo- 
tivations which should govern them. $2.75 


THE DIGNITY OF MAN 


By LYNN HAROLD HOUGH. “The Christian hu- 
manism of which Dr. Hough is both an eloquent 
and a shining example here finds expression. . . . 
Deals with man’s central problem in terms of its 
timeless and universal character.” —Christian Cen- 
tury. $1.75 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
NEW TESTAMENT THOUGHT 


By FREDERICK C. GRANT. “Will fill a deep need 
for those who want a correlation and interpretation 
of the basic theological concepts in the New Testa- 


ment... . Rich in scholarship, clear in delineation, 
balanced and sane in interpretation.” —Thomas S. 
Kepler. $3.75 


THE CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVE 
By EDWARD T. RAMSDELL. 


Able, . . . challenging, . . . 
marked by broad scholarship, 
originality, and a compact and 
finished style. . . . Seeks to 
present a synthesis of the per- 
sonalistic and neo - orthodox. 

. Eminently worthy of care- 
ful study.” —Albert C. Knud- 
son. $2.50 


At Your Bookstore 
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of other men, but in so doing he puts 
us in his debt by masterfully gathering 
together in a beautifuly lucid manner, 
not only a history of the various ideas 
which men have held about progress 
but a sound critique of these views, 
together with a concluding re-state- 
ment of the sense in which the Chris- 
tian may validly affirm a “belief in 
progress.” Although some will feel 
that Dr. Baillie’s conclusion is a bit 
too optimistic, they may be cautioned 
to notice that he places his discussion 
of the future course of history square- 
ly in the context of the Biblical asser- 
tion that “here we have no continuing 
city.” In a day when “progress” is 
liable to be a convenient whipping bov 
for every seminary middler, it is heart- 
ening to have so able and balanced a 
discussion of both the strength and 
limitations of the idea which has so 
much possessed men in the history of 
our era. 

RoBert McAFEE Brown 


The Religion of College Teachers, by 
R. H. Edwin Espy. Association 
Press, 1951, 216 pp. $2.75. 


The book-list on religion and higher 
education has grown immensely in 
the last decade, and the simple minded 
might imagine that everything has 
been said which is worth saying, but 
Dr. Ed Espy (UTS ’33) has shown 
otherwise. Working from Yale, and 
sponsored by the National Council, he 
has conducted a survey of the religious 
beliefs and practices of the rank and 
file of teachers in the Church related 
colleges of the USA. This book is a 
report on the survey complete with 
a copy of the questionnaire, tables of 
statistics, analyses, and a careful and 
modest drawing out of the issues in- 
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volved in the answers which were re- 
ceived. Only an expert could judge 
the adequacy of the statistical methods 
used, but the rest of us cannot but be 
impressed by the wealth of factual 
data amassed. We may go on to get 
a little quiet amusement (not unre- 
lated to that derived from looking 
into other people’s back yards, but 
much more useful) from the answers 
to such a question as: Name some of 
the books on cultural and religious 
subjects outside your field read in the 
last year. Here Reinhold Niebuhr 
(4%) leads Norman Vincent Peale 
(3%) by a nose (or one should say a 
short head), while both lose out to 
C. S. Lewis (9%) and Toynbee 
(15%). Again, the Atlantic Monthly 
(31%) has nearly twice as many 
readers on the staffs of Church Col- 
leges as Time (16%), and The Chris- 
tian Century (28%) four times as 
many as the New Yorker. But there 
are much more serious things to be 
learned from this excellent book, 
which as Dr. Clarence Shedd says is 
a model of thoroughness, objectivity 
in gathering data, and skill in inter- 
pretation. DoNALD MATHERS 
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The Kingdom and the Power, by Paul 
S. Minear. Westminster, 1950, 269 
pp. $4.50. 


Readers of Paul Minear have learned 
to expect from him writings which 
probe deeply into the meaning of the 
gospel and set forth clearly and vigor- 
ously the central affirmations of bibli- 
cal faith. He is profoundly persuaded 
of the distinctiveness — one might al- 
most say the strangeness—of the New 
Testament’s point of view. The 
thoughts of the biblical writers are 
not our thoughts — that is, our 
thoughts as natural men— just as 
they were not the thoughts of natural 
men in the writer’s own generation. 
This strangeness is owing to the fact 
that the thoughts relate to a “unique 
activity of God,” of which the natural 
man as such must be unaware. This 
activity took place in the life-death- 
resurrection of Jesus and becomes real 
and effective for us through faith. 
The central theme of this book is the 
parallelism and interrelationship “be- 
tween the story of Jesus and the story 
of the disciple.” To be a Christian is 
to share in the death-resurrection of 
Christ. This “double event” — the 


“‘death-resurrection of Jesus and the 
death-resurrection of his disciple” — 
is alone able to answer our ultimate 
questions about the meaning of history 
and our own lives, and is relevant and 
decisively important in every situation. 

The actual structure and contents 
of the book is best indicated by a 
quotation: 

The character of God’s purpose is dealt 
with in three major sections. The first of 
these describes the turning point where Jesus 
himself initiates a new beginning: the begin- 
ning of the gospel . . . of new life for the 
disciple . . . of a new age for all mankind. 
In each of these areas, the significance of the 
turning point is measured by contrasting the 
periods before and after death-resurrection. 
The second major section discusses the end of 
Jesus’ mission, the coming event that defines 
the promise of the gospel, the goal of the 
disciple’s pilgrimage, and the harvest of all 
creation. The third major section describes 
the path which disciples follow en route to 
this new end. Here we seek to understand 
how Jesus determines the duties and provides 
the energy for their journey, how his presence 
in each succeeding situation effectively re- 
deems that situation, how each step of the 
disciple manifests the power of that Kingdom 
over which Jesus rules. 

The appropriate subtitle of the vol- 


ume is “An exposition of the New 
Testament gospel.” The essential unity 
of the New Testament is impressively 
set forth, and without the ignoring or 
slurring of its divergencies — that is, 
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for the most part (I confess I was not 
always convinced by Dr. Minear’s ar- 
guments, as, e.g., by his exposition of 
Rom.13:1-7 on pp. 204ff.). 

The book is full of rich insight. It 
manifests the fruit of the interaction, 
in a profound and serious mind, of 
the witness of the New Testament and 
the testimony of Christian experience. 
No Christian reader can fail to be 
moved and helped by it. 

JouHn Knox 


A Life of Jesus, by Edgar J. Good- 
speed. Harper & Brothers, 1950, 
248 pp. $3.00. 


As one might expect, this is one of 
the best stories of Jesus’ life that has 
been written. It is not difficult to see 
why it has been so highly praised in 
many quarters. It does not supersede 
Goguel’s Jesus —this is not its pur- 
pose. The author does not make it a 
practice of substantiating his assump- 
tions or conclusions in footnotes and 
almost never discusses questions, pro 
or con, of historical fact or of theo- 
logical interpretation. To find various 
points of view assembled, one must 
still go to authors like Goguel; but to 
find a life of Jesus beautifully and 
realistically told, one woud do well to 
go to Dr. Goodspeed’s latest book. 
Here one will find Jesus’ whole life as 
seen through the eyes of one of the 
world’s outstanding New Testament 
scholars, written in clear and often 
moving prose. The author sees Jesus 
primarily as a “man of action,” going 
about doing good, his teachings quite 
secondary to his life which was sac- 
rificial clear-through to Calvary. He 
continuously interweaves Gospel quo- 
tations in his narrative, thereby throw- 
ing most interesting side lights on the 
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meaning of many texts. He conveys 
vividly the scribes’ and Pharisees’ ever- 
mounting hostility to Jesus — dark- 
ness slowly but surely closing in on 
the light; and he therefore interprets 
Jesus as being more secretive about 
His work than.most have seen Him, 
attempting thus to ward off prema- 
ture disaster. Dr. Goodspeed does not 
come so close to Jesus that he fails 
to see Him in the larger setting in 
which He worked; and one cannot 
leave this book unimpressed by the 
ruthlessness and exertion of extra- 
ordinary power over individual lives 
that were characteristic of the Roman 
Empire in Jesus’ time. Here is a well- 
balanced, interestingly written life of 
Jesus as seen through the eyes of a 
great scholar and devoted Christian. 

It is not to be expected that every- 
one will agree with all of Dr. Good- 
speed’s conclusions, most of which 
are not discussed but simply stated, 
regarding matters of text, transla- 
tion, interpretation, etc.; this could 
not be avoided except nothing were 
said. Nor can this brief review dis- 
cuss such matters. 

There is a larger concern, however, 
that is more significant, for it involves 
not any particular matter of fact or 
interpretation but rather the point of 
view from which the whole book is 
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written. The author writes his life of 
Jesus more as though he were related to 


| Christ as Boswell was to Johnson, than 


as a member of the post-resurrection 
body of Christ; with the difference of 
course that he can predict and inter- 
pret in the light of what is at the time 
future history as Boswell could not. 
To put it differently, the third di- 
mension is almost non-existent in 
Goodspeed’s Life. The sense of divine 
purpose, of the activity of God in 
history, working through Christ to 
redeem His people, is lacking. I 
have said that the author succeeds 
admirably in viewing Jesus as He was 
related not only to the various groups 
within Judaism, but also to the larger 
environment of the Roman Empire. 
He does not, however, succeed to my 
mind in viewing Jesus as He was re- 
lated to God, except from Jesus’ point 
of view. He never sees Jesus from 
God’s point of view —as a sacrifice 
of God, as the revelation not only of 
God’s will for man but of His love 
as well. He does not see Jesus’ whole 
life span — birth, life, death, resurrec- 
tion — as God’s supreme and final ef- 
fort to redeem mankind. God was at 
work, reconciling the world to Him- 
self; but one does not feel that in 
reading Dr. Goodspeed’s book in which 
Jesus is seen at work, but never God. 
Can one ever fully portray the life 
of Christ without somehow setting it 
against the background of the purposes 
of God, so that the reader is made to 
feel, as Jesus walks through Galilee 
and up to Golgotha, that more is tak- 
ing place than meets the’ eye? 

Dr. Goodspeed tends to cut off 
rather than augment this quality by 
such statements as these: “. . . Jesus 
fled from the crowds . . . driven by 
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the Spirit, as be put it... .” (p. 43). 
Was He, or was He not, driven by the 
Spirit? The author apparently consid- 
ers it doubtful. Or again, on the temp- 
tations which followed the baptism, 
". . . he fell from his tremendous ex- 
altation into a mood of deep depres- 
sion, which he regarded as temptation” 
(p. 43). The temptations are under- 
stood as a depressed mood. By analogy, 
Pentecost might become a mood of ex- 
hilaration. It would seem that the 
New Testament comes much closer 
to the truth in viewing the Holy 
Spirit as an objective power — God’s 
power at work in human life, and 
temptations as more than a mood, and 
sin as more than an attitude or act 
of any particular person. It is this 
dimension of life, especially God and 
His Spirit at work in history and par- 
ticularly in Christ, which the re- 
viewer missed. 

Finally, two errata: p. 78 —capi- 
talize “Kingdom of God” in 1.2 of 
the Beatitudes as in 1.17, and as in 
Goodspeed’s “American Translation” 
Matt. 5:3; p. 125 —reveal should be 
reveals. 

But I would not close on a nega- 
tive note. All who love their Lord 
will profit by this book. 

BurTON H. THROCKMORTON, JR. 


The Moffatt Bible Concordance. Har- 
per & Brothers, 1950, 550pp. $6.00. 


It was good to see a concordance 
come out for Dr. Moffatt’s now wide- 
ly used translation of the Bible, but 
this concordance is misrepresented on 
both the jacket and the title page. It 
is declared to be a complete concord- 
ance of the Moffatt Bible, but it is 
not complete. The Introduction states 
that the aim has been “to list under 
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separate reference words each separate 
phrase of each text capable of being 
quoted apart from the whole,” so that 
access is given “to every text in the 
Moffatt Bible” (p. 10). It is further 
stated that “the reference words have 
been carefully selected to include all 
the most strikingly modern and un- 
usual words in the ‘New Transla- 
tion.”” But if one looks up, for in- 
stance, Dr. Moffatt’s unusual transla- 
tion of “Blessvale” in place of the 
more common “‘valley of Beracah” one 
will not find it under any word. In- 
deed, II Chronicles 20:26 has twenty- 
five words in Moffatt, two of which 
are cited in the concordance — “‘mus- 
tered” and “blessed”; but neither “‘val- 
ley” nor “Beracah” nor “Blessvale” is 
listed, though the last word occurs 
twice in the verse and is its one un- 
usual and distinctive feature. 


Similarly, the name “Epaphroditus” 
is listed as appearing only once in Phil- 
ippians, the reference to him made in 
4-18 is not to be found either under 
his name or under any adjoining words. 
The “striking” and “unusual” trans- 
lation of katatomen by “incision 
party” is mot listed under either “in- 
cision” or “party.” “Play the man” 
for the A.V. “Quit you like men” ‘is 
not listed under any word at all; in 
fact, only the first word of I Cor. 
16:13 — “watch” — is cited, and the 
statement is made in the Introduction 
that “each verse in the “New Trans- 
lation’” is “listed under from two to 
three separate words” (p. 10). This 
is not so. 


It is unfortunate that the Concord- 
ance is not far more complete, for as 
it stands it has a very limited value. 
A concordance is one source from 
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which an argument e silencio should 
be proof. 
Burton H. THROCKMORTON, JR. 


Nicholas Berdyaev: Captive of Free- 
dom, Matthew Spinka, Philadelphia, 
The Westminster Press, 1950, 220 

pp-; $3.50. 


This book will be of real help to any 
one who wants to find his way through 
Berdyaev’s books, which are by no 
means an easy reading. Dr. Spinka’s 
presentation is based on a comprehen- 
sive study of all Berdyaev’s works, in- 
cluding his early period, which are 
available only in Russian. He was able 
therefore to give us a convincing pic- 
ture of Berdyaev’s spiritual and intel- 
lectual development. We are given 
here not only a static scheme of his 
system, but can watch the living pro- 
cess of his thought. The first part of 
the book gives us sort of an inner bi- 
ography of Berdyaev, chiefly on the 
basis of his own, posthumously pub- 
lished, ““Autobiography,” which is not 
yet translated in any Western lan- 
guage. An inquisitive reader would 
like perhaps to be given a larger histor- 
ical perspective: this section is in- 
scribed —““The world Berdyaev re- 
volted against,” and we are told, how 
Berdyaev himself had seen this world; 
it would be helpful to know also, how 
others did see it, and how this world 
did look itself. Was Berdyaev a rep- 
resentative of the Eastern Orthodox 
Tradition, as it has been recently sug- 
gested? Was he a representative of the 
modern Russian thought? In fact, he 
depended too closely upon certain 
trends and experiences of German phil- 
osophy and mysticism, and possibly his 
thought and contribution could be 





more adequately interpreted in the 
context of German ideological search. 
Of course, his ideas and insights should 
be evaluated nevertheless on their own 
merits, whatever their source or ori- 
gin may have been. Dr. Spinka gave 
to his book a very instructive title: 
Captive of Freedom. Freedom was the 
great theme of Berdyaev’s life and 
thought. But he was so much obsessed, 
as it were, by this theme, that he 
could not see this issue in full free- 
dom; he was enslaved by his own vi- 
sion. 

GEORGE FLOROVSKY 


Preaching in the Great Tradition, by 
Ray C. Petry. Westminster Press, 
1950, 122 pp. $2.00. 


From the great and all too gener- 
ally neglected areas of pre-Reforma- 
tion preaching Dr. Petry draws his 
timely conclusions as to the Christian 
heritage and the minister’s responsibil- 
ity: in the proclamation of the Word, 
which is “the official teaching of the 
Church,” in the cure of souls, and in 
the worship of God. This little book, 
intended as a companion work to his 
No Uncertain Sound (Westminster, 
1948), sets forth in running narrative 
and choice excerpts the Great Tradi- 
tion of the Christian pulpit. Certain- 
ly no one in the field is more com- 
petent than the author; nor has any- 
one else in recent years portrayed so 
vividly, or with such thorough docu- 
mentation, the long pageant that 


moved out of the New Testament 
through the ups and downs of fif- 
teen centuries toward the day when 
the reformers “preached an old world 
into the discard and a new order into 
the forefront of history.” Here are 
bishops and deacons, popes and mar- 
tyrs, prophets and shepherds, with 
“their periodic rediscovery of an aw- 
ful, inescapable vocation from God!” 
Vulgarity and splendor, distortion and 
fidelity, trumpets of doom and the 
gospel of forgiving love; passages to 
“make the pulses race and the senses 
whirl,” and homely thrusts that still 
bring a smile to the lips—and a 
secret smiting on the breast! 


The four chapters, of necessity no 
doubt, follow even in their subdivi- 
sions somewhat the same pattern, like 
a leisurely pendulum swinging back 
and forth through the ages, punctu- 
ated by the nervous ticking of an 
alarm-clock. The unfortunate result 
is that there is rarely an opportunity 
along the way for more than hurried 
appraisal, brief paraphrase, a few sen- 
tences of comment, followed by an- 
other instance, and yet another: until 
one is fearful lest the forest disappear 
in the trees. At very least, however, 
we have in the present volume a most 
useful pointing up of the anthology 
that preceeded it; and in both a basis 
for further critical study in the at- 
tempt to appropriate anew a “‘still re- 
coverable” inheritance. 

Paut SCHERER 











